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For 
greenhouse 
painting 


WHITE 
PAINT 


THE SPECIALIST’S PAINT FOR THE SPECIALISTS 
Applied Coat-on-coat—over Ibex Primer where necessary. 


1 it does not crack or flake. 
5 2 it wears slowly and evenly. Only rubbing down is necc.. 
} 3 its flow, obliteration and spreading power are of the hiv! -.: order. 


ASSOCIATED LEAD ® Associated Lead Manufacturer: Limited is a 


single Company which specialises :» the manu- 

facture of Lead Pigments and Lead Paints. 
IBEX HOUSE, MINORIES, LONDON, £&C3 
CRESCENT HOUS®, NEWCASTLE wom 
LEAD WORKS LANE, CHESTER 
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... for those who take 


PRIDE 
in their 


garden! 


Tarpen Electric Garden Tools are essential 
for preserving the charming and well- 
tended appearance of your garden and save 
hours of endless drudgery. 


TARPEN TRIMMER 

Ten times faster than hand shears, the 
electrically driven Tarpen Trimmer can save 
its cost in two days’ use, keeping your 
hedges neat and healthy. Safe and easy to 
use, easily handled by man or woman. 


Price, including 25 ft. cable, from £16. 
= 


TARPEN GRASSMASTER 
Cuts the toughest grass and weed growth Grassmaster 


inaccessible to scythes and mowers, saves - 
hours of hard and unpleasant labour. The @ ‘ 


2 


Grassmaster can also be easily converted 
into the Vergemaster (see below) at the 
additional cost of £4. 

Price, including 25 ft. cable, from £12. 
New 3-wheeled attachment which enables 
the machine to be pushed to and fro like a 
carpet sweeper £3 17s. 6d. 


TARPEN VERGEMASTER a 


Takes the backache out of trimming lawn 
edges. Simple to use, the Vergemaster is 
mounted on two roilers and is drawn 
backwards along the edge of the turf, cutting 
as fast as you can walk. The machine can ey 
te converted into the Grassmaster at the ay 


additional cost of £1. 
Price, including 25 it. cable, from €15 Vergemaster 


Power supplied by mains, car battery or portable generator 
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Write for illustrated folder 


T A 4 ENGINEERING CO LTD 


7 IXWORTH HOUSE, IXWORTH PLACE, LONDON, S.W.3 
Tel.: KENsington 3491 (7 lines) 
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The Largest merenee in the World! 


Erected at the Chelsea Flower Show 1951-1953 by PIGGOTT BROTHERS & CO. LTD. 


Bes -— ly and erection of a marquee such as the one illustrated calls for specialised 


fs e and extensive experience. Piggotts have been experts in these matters 
70 years. Whatever you require—a tent for a social 
function—you will find that Piggotts are the best people to provide this service 


PIGGOTT BROTHERS & CO LTD 


Established 1780 


220-226 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, €E.C.2 
BiShopsgate 4851 (9 lines) 


ALUMINEX GREENHOUSES HARDLY 
COST A PENNY UPKEEP -—and now 


—— there are six new models 


1 & 2A propagating 
house either 11 ft. or 


20 wi uhout A 
ouse ft. or . wide 
eidewell gazing with “fast” sidewall glazing | 5 & A plant house 11 ft. or 


16 in. high. j 20 ft. wide with sidewall! glazing 
36 in. high, the top portion 
fitted with 284 in. deep top 
hung continuous ventilators. 


N.B. Both widths designed for 2 ft. 6 in. "high wall - 
and to take staging. The continuous ventilators on the 
roof and sidewall glazing are operated by Teleflex remote control. 
The Aluminex is virtually everlasting—never needs painting— 
needs no putty—never rusts, rots or warps. 
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LIQUID MANURE 


A perfectly balanced Plant 

Food in 3 types — General, 

Tomato Special, and 

Flower Special. 

Sold everywhere in 1/9 and 
3/6 bottles. 


Also half gall. 13/6 carr. paid. 
Write for 128 page fully illus- 


trated book, “Liquid Manure 
Gardening,”’ 1/3 post free. 


LIQUINURE SALES 
BOREHAM WOOD, Herts 


NE, 


It’s not only a 

very efficient 

WATER 
CAB Bees 


THE NEW 
IMPROVED 


It carries anything, without 
splashing or waste — Fertilizer, 
Manure, Sprays—in fact anything 


that can be put in the Container. 


ALL 

Note how clever design and PURPOSE 

workmanship have combined 

lightness with exceptional Regd. Design WATER 

strength. Study these points: a CART 
All-Welded Tubular Steel Frame. Strong Heavily 
Galvanised Container. 3 Types of wheel — Pneumatic Geo. Monro. Carters, Suttons, and 
Tyred, Solid Rubber Tyred or Unbreakable Welded all good Horticultural Sundriesmen. 


All-Steel. 6 sizes—15 to 50 gallons capacity. 


London Office 23 LAWRENCE LANE, €.C.2 
Telephone: MONarch 2978 


& SON LIMITED 
LOWER GORNAL, Ne. DUDLEY 


A7548 
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The R.H.S. Dictionary 
of Gardening 


A practical and scientific encyclopedia of horticulture edited 
by Fred. J. Chittenden, 0.8.£., F.L.s., V.M.H., late Director 
of The Royal Horticultural Society’s ition. Wisley, and 
Editor of the Society’s Journal and Publications. 


Assisted by Specialists. 


Four volumes. Large Crown 4to. 2,316 pp., printed in 
double column with numerous text- -figures in line. 


£8 10s. Od. to Fellows and Associates U.S.A. $26.00 
Postage and packing 5s. for U.K. £10 10s. Od. to Non-Fellows 
10s. for overseas. Obtainable through booksellers. 


Published by THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Fruit Gard 
e Fruit arden 
Displayed 
ISp aye 
This is a comparable volume to The Vegetable Garden Displayed. 
Full and explicit details are given for the cultivation of both soft 
and top fruits as well as spraying and lists of recommended varieties. 
It is well illustrated with 346 photographs and contains 176 pages. 
A cloth edition is published, bound in a specially tough and water- 
resistant binding. 
Price 6s. Od. Paper Boards; 8s. 6d. cloth 


Postage and Packing 9d. 
U.S.A. $1 Paper; $1.40 cloth. 


Obtainable from 


THE SECRETARY 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.: 
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EN - TOUT - CAS 


LARGEST CONTRACTORS FOR 
SPORTS GROUNDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 2 sppeinmen 


547 


Court Makers to HM 
HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS, BOWLING GREENS, OR SPORTS 
GROUNDS CONSTRUCTED DURING 1952 ALSO 


373 


FOR THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1953 WERE 


REPEAT ORDERS 
FROM SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


Sole Makers of ‘BITUTURF’ MATCH AND PRACTICE CRICKET PITCHES 
Sole Makers of ‘EN-TOUT-CAS’ RUNNING TRACKS 


Send for Booklet, and PRICE LIST OF SPORTS GROUND ACCESSORIES to : 
THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Near LEICESTER 


LONDON OFFICE at HARRODS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 (Sports Dept.—1st Floor) Tel. : Sloane 8117-8 


C. H. WHITEHOUSE, Lo. 


Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


"Phone: FRANT 247 


‘GENERAL PURPOSE’ 
Greenhouse 


Constructed of Western Red 
Cedar in 6 complete sections, 
including the roof ; staging along 
both sides and end ; glass 24 oz. 


Size 10 ft. long x7 ft. wide cut to size. 


Painting Unnecessary - Low in Upkeep Costs 
New Fully Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application 
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Six 
outstanding 
varieties 
for 17'6 
carriage paid 


\ 
and for our 
SARDEN Guide f” 


» ‘ 
DOBBIEs CO-LTD 
Seed Growersé Nurserymen, EDINBURGH 

PRECISION sguar 


WATERING 
with a BROSSON 


Photo. Hampton Plant Co. — 


IDEAL FOR THE LAWNS AND 
FLOWER BEDS 

The Brosson rainer will water a square or 
rectangular area up to 60ft. x 60ft. 
evenly and without waste. it can be 
easily adjusted to avoid wetting paths, 

walls etc., and is robustly made to stand 

up tolong, hard working conditions. Price Wiuu 
delivered : with spiked stand £10 10s. : ; 

with square lawn stand £11. 


Ares control ensures deep, 
Overlapping. Nowetwallsctc. even 
THE ORIGINAL SQUARE AREA RAINER 
A WRITTEN GUARANTEE with every Rainer. 
Write for full details and name of nearest stockist to:— 


BROSTROM-GRIFFITHS LTD. 
72, Victoria Road, Surbiton, Surrey. Tel. Elmbridge 8110 


SQUARE. 


Chiltern Tree 
Surgeons 


Specialists in the 
preservation of mature 
and ornamental trees. 


Lopping and felling 
of dangerous trees. 


27 QUEEN COURT 


QUEEN SQUARE, W.C.1 
| TERMINUS 8394 
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OR WORN PLACES 


Your PATHS - 


DRIVE OR FORECOURT 


Then use MENDAROAD, the 
simple self-applied asphaltic 
material which can be Laid 
Cold with ordinary garden 
tools. Each bag is a complete 
unit providing a hard imper- 
vious surface ready 

for immediate use. 


DO IT YOURSELF ~ AT A QUARTER THE COST 


GEO. A WEBSTER LTD. 
3 BUCKINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, S$.W.! 
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Cuprinol ‘Dip’ has been 

produced to meet the needs of nurserymen, seedsmen, 
growers and market gardeners, who require an effective yet 
inexpensive wood preserver for dipping seedboxes, stakes. 
canes and other timber. It preserves these articles from 
Decay or Boring Insects and avoids the heavy costs of 
frequent replacements. Cuprinol * Dip ’ is harmless to plants 
and once dry can be safely used in contact with them. 
Available in barrels or special 5 gallon drums and obtain- 
able through your usual horticultural sundriesman, 


CUPRINOL LTD., 33 BRUTON ST., LONDON, W.1 


The GARDEN SHEAR of the FUTURE! 


| A revolution In Garden Shear 


ign, fitted 
RESIST 


ith 
ING blades. 


Hollow Forged, combining. 
| strength with lightness. b 
| Floating Bearing Sorin 
tion. VS 
per sda long wearing life is 
| adjustable when 
igned for norma 
paral and ease of cutting. 
| Patent applied for. 
Writefor illustrated leaflet Tt. 


WILKINSON 
SWORD 


THE WILKINSON SWORD CO. LTD., LONDON, W.4 


vil 


\ | PRICE 
50/- 
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“LONG-HANDLED 
EDGING SHEAR 
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CUPRINOL DIP 
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SAVE MONEY 
Buying Young Plants 


During the summer we shall have 
a large stock of young plants of 
Primulas, Meconopsis Baileyi, Gen- 
tians, Delphiniums, Phlox, Lupins, 
Shrubs, Ericas and many other 
Alpines and hardy plants which 
we can supply at half our usual 
price for grown plants of the same 
varieties. These young plants are 
exactly the same as those we shall 
ourselves grow on and for which full 
retail prices will be charged in the 
autumn and following spring. The 
young plants will be large enough 
to go out into their flowering 


CRAVEN 


SUMMER INSECTICIDES AND 
FUNGICIDES 


“*Mycol’’ Colloidal Copper, for 
Chrysanthemum Mildew. 
Rose Mildew and Black Spot. 
Antirrhinum Rust. 
Tomato Blight and Leaf Mould. 


**Douol 15’’ DDT Miscible, for 
Chrysanthemum Caterpillar and Leaf 
Miner. 
Strawberry Aphis and Weevil. 
Gooseberry Sawfly and Lettuce Aphis 
etc. 


Note: ‘‘SOLOL SUPER added to 
*“*MYCOL”’ greatly increases the 
control of Chrysanthemum Mildew. 


Send for particulars of Special Pack for 


quarters, or you can put them in Chrysanthemums. 
pots, boxes or frames for autumn or 
spring planting. Send 1d. for List. WwW. CRAVEN & CO. LTD 
H. G. & P. M. LYALL, EID. 
Bricket Wood, Watford, Herts. EVESHAM 
Garston (Watford) 2098 
PLANTS 
urserymen iza e 
& — Queen Mother 


INDOORS 
b 


y 
C. R. BOUTARD 


“The information in this book 
is extremely sound, and a good 
number of plants is dealt with. 
It is freely illustrated which is 
very important when dealing 
with such a subject . . . a sound 
and useful book.” 

COUNTRY LIFE 


“ This is a most helpful book.” 

GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
267 pages. 18s. 
Many photographs. 


PUTNAM & CO. LTD. 
42 Great Russell St., London 


vir 


HILLIER & SONS 
for 
TREES & SHRUBS 


Growers commercially of the greatest 
number of species and varieties handy 
in the temperate regions 


also 


Herbaceous and Alpine Plants 
Roses (including species and Old- 
fashioned varieties) 


Fruit Trees, Bulbs, Summer 
Bedding and Greenhouse Plants, 
Seeds and Sundries 


Please ask for those catalogues in which you 
are interested 


WINCHESTER 


se 


*& SEND FOR FULL DETAIiS TO: 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT C - BRAINTREE, ESSEX 


RUSTLESS 
GREENHOUSES 
AND 
GARDEN FRAMES 


Designed for maximum light, 
easy erection and minimum 
maintenance. 

Extensible Greenhouses from 
£37. Garden Frames from 5 
guineas. 


* Now available : 
the Cadet Galvanized steel 
Greenhouse at 25 guineas. 
Delivered free by 
road within 14 days. 


A Great Plant Food Triumph? 


TEN-DAY FERTILISER 


is now in BOTTLES 


IN CONCENTRATED LIQUID FORM! 


JUST ADD TO WATER . . THEN USE 


SANGRAL the ORGANIC BASE BALANCED ‘FEED containing 
NITROGEN, POTASH and PHOSPHATES plus BORON 


MAGNESIUM, 


MANGANESE and IRON 


64 GALLONS 


3 BOTTLE MAKES 
128 GALLONS 
Ready for Instant Use 


2? / BOTTLE MAKES 


SANGRAL IS ALSO OBTAINABLE IN 
8d. PACKETS 
2/6, 5/- & 12/6 CARTONS 
For Those who Prefer to Mix Thelr Own 
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The biggest lawn comes down to one-man size 


with the Qualcast ROYAL BLADE motor mower 


Multiply your lawn by the number of times 
you mow it in a year. That’s a lot of lawn. 
And a lot of time. Easy to see how you can 
waste hours in just keeping things trim. 
Let’s face it. It’s bad economy to give half 
a day and a deal of sweat to mowing a 
lawn—when a Qualcast Royal Blade will do 
the job, in style, in comfort, in an hour. 
You’ll want to know more about the Royal 
Blade. About the self-sharpening blades 
and the steel roller; how it cuts 2,000 square 
yards in an hour on less than a pint and a 


TAX PAID 


or a down 
payment and 
then by easy 
stages. 


Guaranteed 
for three years 


half of fuel. There are Service Stations in 
all principal towns. 


FREE BOOKLET. The Roya! Blade book- 
let will interest you, It talks about grass 
and mowing—and, of course, about the 
Royal Blade. Fill in the coupon and send 
it off today. 


SPECIFICATION: 16° Cutting Cylinder of 
six Sheffield Steel blades. Cork insert clutch, 
for smoothness of action. Large capacity grass 
box. 98 c.c. Villiers Engine. nbreakable 
steel rear roller. 


WMualcast 


| ROYAL BLADE 
16° MOTOR MOWER 


To: QUALCAST LIMITED, DERBY 


Please send me, without obligation, your 
FREE Qualcast Royal Blade Booklet ‘Z2. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


(Please write in BLOCK CAPITALS) 


| 
| 
£48°7°4 
= 
$ 
| : : 
cuts edges and borders, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—JUNE AND JULY 


Shows 


‘THURSDAY, June 3 


12 NOON to 6 P.M. 


Fripay, June 4 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


June 15 


12 NOON to 6 P.M. 


WEDNESDAY, June 16 
IO A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tugspay, June 29 


12 NOON to 6 P.M. 


WEDNESDAY, June 30 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Fripay, July 2 

Il A.M, to 7 P.M. 
SATURDAY, July 3 

10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tuespay, July 6 

I2 NOON to 6 P.M. 
Tuespay, July 6 

12 NOON to 7 P.M. 


‘ British Iris Society’s Show. 


Fortnightly Show. 
Flowering ‘Tree and Shrub Competi- 
tion. 

Cactus and Succulent Competition for 
Amateurs (Sherman Hoyt Trophy). 
British National Carnation Society’s 

Pink Competition. 
Fortnightly Show. 
British Delphinium Society’s Show. 
{Cactus and Succulent Society’s Com- 
petition. 
Geranium Society’s Competition. 


/ National Rose Society’s Show. 


| Floral Arrangement Competition for 
Amateurs. 
| National Sweet Pea Society’s Show. 
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Shows—continued. 
Tuespay, July 13 
12.30 P.M. to 6 P.M. Fortnightly Show. 
WEDNESDAY, July 14 Fruit and Vegetable Competition. 
10 A.M. to § P.M. 
Tuespay, July 13 
12 NOON to 7 P.M. British National Carnation Society’s 


WEDNESDAY, July 14 Show. 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Tuespay, July 27 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, July 28 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Lectures 

TueEspay, June 15, at 3 P.M. “The Construction and Planting of a 
Rock-garden on the Gardone Riviera in Italy”’ by DR. A. HRUSKA. 

TuesDAy, June 29, at 3 P.M. “Dwarf Shrubs other than Ericaceous 
Plants and Conifers” by MR. H. G. HILLIER. 

Tuespay, July 13, at 3 P.M. “Fruits for the Connoisseur” by MR. J. M. Ss. 
POTTER, N.D.H. 

Tuespay, July 27, at 3 P.M. “The History of The Royal Horticultural 
Society” by MR. A. SIMMONDS, M.C., V.M.H., and “The Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Wisley” by DR. H. R. 
FLETCHER. Admission to these lectures will be by special 
ticket only (see May Journal). 


Fortnightly Show. 


Demonstrations— The following demonstrations will be given at 
Wisley, that on the second or third day being in each case a repetition 
of that given on the first. 

Fruit Garden—June 30-July 1. The Summer Pruning of Fruit 
Trees. (Commencing at 2 P.M.) 

Flower Garden—July 21-22-23. The Vegetative Propagation of 
Shrubs and Herbaceous Plants. (Commencing at 2 P.M.) 

The Closing of Wisley Gardens on July 28—Attention is drawn 
to the fact that the Gardens will be closed on July 28 except to holders 
of special tickets who are attending the Sesquicentennial functions 
there and the opening of the new Hostel. 

The London Floral Decoration Society—The London Floral 
Decoration Society announces that a Summer Exhibition of Flower 
Arrangements will be held in the Old Hall on June 22 and 23, 1954. 
Fellows’, Associates’ and Affiliated Societies’ tickets do not admit. 
Prices of Admission: June 22, NOON to 5 P.M., 35. 6d.; 5 P.M. to 8 P.M., 
2s. 6d.; June 23, 10 A.M. to § P.M., 2s. 6d. 

Annual and Biennial Flowers—This article by MR. A. P. BALFOUR 
in the May issue of the JouRNAL has been republished as a pamphlet. 
Price 1s. od. Postage and packing, 3d. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 
J. B. Paton 


we month’s discussion on the family Rosaceae is continued this 
month with a few notes on the genus Rosa and its many hybrids. 
Roses are among the plants most people wish to have represented in 
their gardens whether one’s taste is for the latest Hybrid Tea or for 
the so-called old-fashioned or shrub Roses. Certainly no plants are 
more accommodating and there is no soil that cannot be made amenable 
to growing some of them. Our light sandy soils at Wisley are treated 
in the following manner for growing Hybrid Teas and Hybrid Poly- 
antha Roses. After pruning in late March the beds are dug over and a 
dressing of fertilizer is applied. ‘This latter varies slightly from year to 
year, but usually bone meal at 3 oz. per square yard or a general 
fertilizer at 4 oz. per square yard is used and this is followed in the 
latter part of April by a surface mulch of farmyard manure or well- 
rotted compost. Some people complain of the stench of this mulch, 
but the odours soon evaporate and leave behind the strawy material to 
prevent the sun scorching the plants. The mulch also helps to keep 
down the spread of Black Spot disease which is further controlled by 
sprays of colloidal copper during the summer. The shrub Roses also 
benefit greatly by this manurial treatment and, although they will survive 
and bloom without it, where at all possible they should be given at 
least a mulch of leaves or bracken or lawn mowings. 

Let us consider for a moment the history of the old-fashioned or 
shrub Roses. Their main ancestors are the Dog Rose (2. canina), the 
French Rose (R. gallica), the Phoenician Rose (R. phoenicia) and the 
Musk Rose (R. moschata). These species gave rise to the Damask Rose, 
the White Rose of York, the Autumn Flowering Damask, the Cabbage 
Rose and the Moss Rose and these again to the newer hybrids obtained 
by using, in breeding, the later introductions such as the China Rose 
(R. chinensis) and the Tea Rose (R. gigantea). ‘These last two species 
were part parents of the Bourbon Rose and the Hybrid Perpetual Rose. 
Due in large measure to the fact that hundreds of worthless varieties 
of these were introduced, the old-fashioned Roses fell into some dis- 
repute. But some did have value and having survived until to-day have 
proved their constitution. Thus it behoves us to study them carefully 
and seek out those whose colours and habits suit our present-day 
conditions for there are many fine plants among them which merit a 
place in the garden. Even though some do have but one season of 
flowering there are others such as the Bourbon Roses that can be relied 
on to flower from June to September. ‘These shrub Roses may be seen 
in two beds situated near the Bearded Iris Trials on the south side of 
the Frameyard Wall and also in Howard’s Field. 
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Some of the most striking are the varieties of R. gallica, the 
French Rose or the Rose of Provins. It is probably the oldest Rose in 
existence, having been used as a religious emblem by the Medes and 
Persians in the twelfth century B.c. Of the pale blush-pink varieties 
‘Duchesse d’Angouléme’ is one of the earliest to bear its nodding 
flowers with shell-like transparent petals, closely followed by ‘Duchesse 
de Montebello’ with sweet-scented ball-like blooms. A slightly deeper 
flesh pink are the petals of ‘Belle Isis,’ a Rose which grows into a small- 
sized bush, and ‘Camaieux’ in which the fragrant blooms are striped 
and splashed with crimson. There are larger plants of the cherry- 
crimson ‘Assemblage des Beautés’ and the carmine pink ‘Duchesse de 
Buccleuch,’ while of the deeper shades we particularly noted “Tuscany’ 
as a first-class garden plant with dark crimson petals, ‘Cardinal de 
Richelieu’ which carries magnificent soft velvety-purple blooms and 
the slightly paler neat-blossomed ‘Hippolyte.’ 

R. bourboniana arose as a result of crossing the China Rose with the 
older Damask Rose. The original plant came from the Island of 
Bourbon off the East African coast in 1817. ‘The Bourbon Roses make 
strong-growing plants which in some cases may be used as climbers 
and which for the most part bloom throughout the summer. ‘This 
group is represented at Wisley by many white and pale pink varieties 
of which we noted ‘Boule de Neige,’ with very fragrant globular white 
flowers, ‘Variegata di Bologna,’ with blush-tinted white blooms with 
neat stripes of vivid purple and the vigorous growing blush-pink 
‘Fantin Latour.’ Of the deeper colours the soft rich pink ‘La Reine 
Victoria,’ with shell-like petals and its sport ‘Mme. Pierre Oger,’ with 
slender growths carrying creamy-blush flowers that turn to rose-red 
with age are two varieties that have a long season of flower. ‘Honorine 
de Brabant’ is better in the autumn when the lilac and crimson flowers 
do not fade so fast. 

R. centifolia is derived from the Autumn Damask Rose crossed with 
R. alba. The group has been known under many common names such 
as The Provence Rose, The Cabbage Rose, The Rose of a Hundred 
Leaves, Rose des Peintres and Rose d’Avignon and was a great favourite 
with painters. Of the white varieties, ‘Blanchefleur’ with a vigorous 
open habit and blossoms which are oyster coloured on opening and 
‘Unique Blanche,’ the White Provence, which was the original white 
in this section are two of the best. Of the light pink forms the lettuce- 
leaved ‘bullata’ is one of the loveliest of the R. centifolia hybrids in 
flower, but makes rather a lax bush that may need staking. ‘cristata’ 
is also very pretty and similar to the type, from which it differs in the 
winged calyx. It is from this calyx, which resembles a cocked hat, that 
it gained its other name of ‘Chapeau de Napoleon.’ ‘Iwo varieties in 
the mauvy-pink shades are the very fragrant, large-flowered ‘Tour de 
Malakoff’ and the crimson-splashed ‘Robert le Diable.’ 

The Moss Rose (R. centifolia muscosa), very commonly grown in the 
last century, has a loose habit and an old-world charm. ‘The White 
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Moss, ‘Blanche Moreau,’ with clusters of white flowers carried on long 
stalks, the pale erect-growing ‘Mme. Louise Lévéque’ and the sweetly 
scented carmine pink ‘James Mitchell’ are all worthy of inclusion in any 
planting of shrub Roses. For those who prefer the darker colours the 
velvety black-purple ‘Nuits de Young,’ similar in colour to “Tuscany’, 
and the dark crimson ‘Souvenir de Pierre Vibert’ should not be omitted. 

R. damascena, the Damask Rose, is reputed to have been brought 
back by a Crusader from Damascus. A plant for every garden is 
‘Mme. Hardy’ with full-petalled Camellia-like blooms of pure white 
tinted with cream in the young stages, while for a companion to it, 
‘La Ville de Bruxelles’ with pink flat blooms can be planted. ‘Ispahan’ 
is better for growing against a wall where support can be given to its 
slender growths which produce clusters of bright pink flowers. Of 
recent introduction is ‘St. Nicholas,’ a semi-double rich pink rose 
which occurred spontaneously in the garden of the HON. ROBERT JAMES 
of Richmond, Yorks. 

The Hybrid Musk Roses are another group which flower from 
summer to autumn. They make strong-growing plants suitable for the 
border or for making an informal hedge and have arisen as the result 
of crossing R. moschata with various modern Roses. ‘Two pink varieties 
with ‘Ophelia’ as a parent are the salmon-pink fragrant ‘Penelope’ and 
the silvery-pink ‘Felicia,’ both vigorous growers and very freely scented. 
In the crimson shades we note ‘Wilhelm’ with large trusses and abun- 
dant flowers and the semi-double ‘Nur Mahal.’ Also strong growing are 
the hybrids derived from R. rugosa which flower from June to Septem- 
ber. R. rugosa alba with fine flowers and conspicuous hips in autumn, 
‘Agnes’ with pale amber-yellow blooms, and ‘Roseraie de |’Hay’ with 
crimson-purple petals are three which should not be overlooked. 

Leaving the old Roses, we move up to Weather Hill where are 
situated two long borders planted with a collection of both old and new 
varieties of Hybrid ‘Tea and Hybrid Polyantha Roses, backed by a few 
climbers growing up wooden posts. We notice the free-flowering white 
‘Virgo,’ which is perhaps the purest white in the border, ‘McGredy’s 
Ivory,’ in which the blooms are tinged with cream. ‘The snow-white 
hybrid perpetual ‘Frau Karl Drushki’ is also to be seen at the top of 
the border. The branches are pegged down, that is, instead of being 
hard pruned they are left 5—6 feet long and tied in a horizontal position 
at a height of 2-24 feet from the ground. Another variety treated in the 
same way is the brilliant crimson ‘Hugh Dickson.’ Both plants are 
completely hardy even in the most exposed positions. In the yellow 
shades of Hybrid ‘Teas the strong growing ‘Lady Forteviot’ has its 
golden-yellow petals shaded with apricot, whilst the clear buttercup- 
yellow blooms of ‘McGredy’s Yellow’ are usually at their best in 
autumn. In the pink shades the old favourites ‘Betty Uprichard,’ 
‘Madame Butterfly’ and ‘Ophelia’ are to be seen side by side with such 
novelties as ‘Monique’ and ‘Eden Rose’ and the pink and yellow 
‘Peace’ and ‘Grandmére Jenny.’ In the mixed colours of flame and 
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yellow, ‘Independence Day,’ ‘President Hoover’ and ‘Dr. Valois’ are 
particularly striking, whilst of the reds there are many fine varieties 
such as ‘Etoile d’Hollande,’ ‘Ena Harkness,’ ‘Independence,’ ‘Crimson 
Glory’ and ‘Christopher Stone.’ 

The Polyantha Roses provide a wealth of bloom throughout the 
summer and early autumn. And none is finer than ‘Frensham.’ The 
semi-double blooms seem to be utterly indifferent to the ravages of hot 
sun or rain and hold their colour till the petals fall. Of the old stagers 
the Poulsen family is represented by the bright scarlet ‘Kirsten Poulsen,’ 
the lower-growing intense scarlet ‘Karen Poulsen,’ and the semi-double 
flesh pink ‘Else Poulsen.’ The newer varieties include ‘antau’s 
Delight,’ a free-flowering vermilion-scarlet, ‘Dainty Maid’ with silvery- 
pink blossoms and ‘Dusky Maiden’ with very deep red petals. 

The climbers behind the borders give height to the planting and 
help to blend in the Roses with the flowering trees and shrubs behind. 
We have observed the white ‘Purity’ and the scented ‘Sanders White,’ 
and in the yellow shades ‘Paul’s Lemon Pillar’ and ‘Easlea’s Golden 
Rambler’ are always free-flowering. Of the pink-flowered climbers, 
‘Albertine’ is one of the most beautiful and free-flowering, and ‘Dorothy 
Perkins,’ in spite of being so liable to mildew, is certainly the best 
known. 

Finally, we apologize for an incorrect statement on page 173 in our 
Note on Magnolias in the April issue of the JourNAL. ‘The almost 
water-lily like flowers of the hybrid M. x Waztsoni, of course, are not 
pendulous as was stated, but are more or less erect. 


THE GARDENS AT DARTINGTON HALL 
Percy Cane 


(Lecture given on March 30, 1954; DR. H. V. TAYLOR, C.B.E., V.M.H., in 
the Chair) 


ARTINGTON HALL, the residence of MR. and MRS, LEONARD ELMHIRST, 
D stands in some of Devon’s finest scenery. The long drive from the 
public road to the outer court is bordered by richly timbered pastures 
rising on one side, and on the other sloping down to the silvery stream of 
the River Dart, which, seen between ancient Oaks and Beeches, their 
trunks lichen-covered and grey with age, gives the final beauty to this 
lovely Devon landscape. The long drive is a fitting approach to the 
stately pile of buildings. 

When I first saw Dartington Hall, its grey stone walls lit by the soft 
rays of the setting sun and its lawns chequered by the long shadows cast 
by giant trees, I wondered if its gardens could be made more beautiful 
than they already were. But on a second tour which I made the following 
morning, I realized that, lovely and unusual as the setting for the Hall 
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was, its wonderful possibilities had not been fully appreciated. The 
terraces, which the principal windows overlooked, were as right in their 
planning and proportions as they could be. They descended in a series 
of levels to the bottom of the open-air theatre, to rise on the far side in 
giant steps of turf to the highest level. The formality of their banks and 
levels, so right in turf, would have been wrong in masonry. The feeling 
of height and depth, dramatic in its grandeur, is increased yet further by 
the walls of the Hall rising from the south terrace and by the magnificent 
Chestnuts that crown the highest terrace on the far side of the theatre. 
Quite evidently these terraces, which were constructed, I believe, in the 
fourteenth century by sIR JOHN HOLLAND, half-brother of RICHARD I 
and a famous international jouster, were designed by a master planner 
and could not be altered. The walks also to the north of the open-air 
theatre were made just where they fitted most easily into the rising 
slopes, and needed only to be left as they were. But it soon became 
obvious that at least one condition—a condition almost essential in larger 
gardens, was lacking—there was no clear way to make a tour of the 
grounds, and also, while the position for the Hall and its existing gardens 
was so well chosen, the visual relation of vistas to the scenery beyond 
the confines of the gardens left very much to be desired. Again, although 
the gardens contain a large, interesting and varied collection of trees, 
shrubs and plants (MR. and MRS. ELMHIRST both have a comprehensive 
knowledge of the many trees and shrubs now available) the planting 
before the alterations was rather mixed, and there was consequently a 
lack of character in the different walks and gardens. 

Until recently the approach to the principal entrance from the long 
drive was by a service way, past various offices, when suddenly the 
inner courtyard and the Hall came into view. This approach was 
lacking in dignity and was entirely inadequate. To remedy this defect 
a new drive which has recently been made turns gateless from the long 
drive into the more immediate precincts of the Hall, following an easy 
curve between mown lawns on either side to the lofty arch of the main 
entrance. Ancient Beeches and more recently planted Cedars, which 
frame vistas over the nearer scenery, stand far enough back to reveal 
their full grandeur. Leaving the Hall the new drive looks on to a very 
lovely stretch of country—either approaching or leaving the buildings 
it is a beautiful link between the main drive and the inner court and the 
Hall itself. 

Formerly the approach to the main entrance was through the fore- 
court. This court, which is enclosed on three sides, is now used as a 
parking place for cars and charabancs. It is spacious. Its scale is 
satisfying. Its walls are right in height and proportion, but they were 
unrelieved by the growth of trees or climbing plants and, with its paved 
and cobbled surface, the forecourt was rather hard in appearance. Its 
function did not lend itself to decorative planting, but it badly needed 
suitable relief of plant growth. To give this relief a number of the self- 
clinging Ampelopsis Veitchii were planted. Their warm bronze green is 
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effective all the summer, and in autumn the walls are hung with the rich 
splendour of their dying leaves. Also, standing clear from the walls, 
some columnar growing Juniperus chinensis were planted at regular 
intervals on each side, thus adding a formal dignity to the forecourt. 
Other Chinese Junipers were planted on the top of the high wall to the 
north in line with the lower ones on that side. These have already grown 
well and in time they should together form buttresses of green 30 or 
40 feet high—thus giving a slightly Italian character to the forecourt. 
To give an Italian note to a place so redolent of fourteenth-century 
England as Dartington Hall may seem wrong, but trees may be used to 
gain almost any effects one wishes and when the Junipers have attained 
their full height their buttressed formality should be striking in an 
entirely suitable way. 

The way from the forecourt to the inner courtyard is through folding 
doors recessed into an arched opening between the two courts. The 
inner court, formerly the centre of the domestic life of the time, is now 
equally the centre of the many activities for which Dartington Hall is so 
well known. This rectangular court is enclosed on three of its sides and 
on part of the fourth by buildings which have all the charm and 
character of the period in which they were built. Music studios, 
exhibition rooms and the barn theatre are here. ‘To be in keeping with 
its formal character any planting in this court had of necessity to be 
formal. It was a place for straight rows, not for informal groups of 
plants. The walls are so good in themselves that it would have been a 
mistake to cover their weathered grey stones with too many climbers, 
but to give the relief of some plant growth Ceanothus is planted with 
Rose ‘Mermaid’—the soft yellow of Rose ‘Mermaid’ tones beautifully 
with the powder blue flowers of the Ceanothus. There are Vines, the 
purple-leafed Vitis purpurea turns claret in autumn and in a sheltered 
corner I have seen Solanum jasminoides in full flower in December. A 
paved and cobbled drive with a border of dwarf Lavender growing on to 
its stones makes the circuit of the court. Behind the Lavender the 
borders are filled with the creamy yellow Tulip ‘Niphetos’ for early 
colour and this is fellowed by soft pink or yellow dwarf Dahlias for the 
summer. The entire centre of the courtyard is a lawn with a few 
flowering Cherries, Prunus yedoensis, growing well back in the corners. 
There is also a fine specimen of Taxodium distichum, the deciduous 
Cypress, showing by its growth how it appreciates its sheltered position. 
A group of Scots Pines which lift their characteristic heads above their 
bare trunks, some inside and some on the outer side of the low stone wall 
which for a short distance separates the court from the drive, forms a 
connecting link between the courtyard and the park-like setting of the 
new drive. The inner court is a cheerful scene of cultural life and 
activity. In the inner court, directly in line with the entrance from the 
forecourt, are the lofty arch and massive oak doors of the principal 
entrance. Entering and crossing the stone-flagged hall we come through 
doors at its farther end to the gardens. On the right of the entrance hall 
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is the great hall, now used for concerts and recitals, musical perform- 
ances of a high standard, for which it is always filled to capacity, while 
to the left are the refectory and kitchens. 

If I may be allowed to make a few general remarks, gardens should 
grow out of their particular sites. The architectural character of the 
house should be the keynote for the terraces and any parts of the gardens 
near it. Vistas from principal windows and any existing features, trees, 
water, the contours of the ground, indeed the whole character of the site 
should receive the most careful consideration before attempting to 
prepare a design. I, personally, like to wander round the site for any 
garden I may be designing, not trying to formulate a design, and I am 
disappointed if, during my walk, my mind has not, without conscious 
effort on my own part, worked out in broad lines a treatment that, 
carried into execution, would produce suitable and beautiful results. 

Also it is very necessary to appreciate the atmosphere of the site 
before designing a garden. Now atmosphere is an elusive term, difficult 
to define. It is made of the sum of every feature that may exist on the 
site, fine trees, views, the presence of water, a lake, stream or pool, the 
contours or levels of the site, each or all must be taken into account and 
should influence the design. Fine trees give an air of maturity, and in 
this respect I would like to say what a help it would be to cultivate the 
power of seeing the beauty of what may appear to be quite ordinary 
objects. As an example of this, trees can have an almost architectural 
quality, London Planes, as an instance, are striking in their beauty, 
their branches thrust out separately so that even when in full leaf the 
wonderful structure of the tree is so plainly visible, and to watch their 
leaf buds open and develop is a delight. This may also be said of 
Beeches and Oaks. If you have Oaks, Beeches or other large trees, they 
should be kept and the gardens be made subservient to them. This 
was essentially the case at Dartington Hall where the trees are quite 
unusually fine. 

The qualities of form and line are of first importance in gardens. 
‘They are fundamental. Without permanent value of form any garden 
will lack character and the loveliest groupings of colour would lose 
much of their charm. Moreover the substance and form of trees and 
shrubs can be so satisfying during the winter months. When space 
allows, any vistas should be framed by trees or fairly free-growing 
shrubs, set well back in the borders so that when the trees and shrubs 
have grown to their full height and size they will not encroach too much 
on to the vistas and skyline. There should be enough evergreen, 
Cupressus, Junipers, Hollies, Pines, Rhododendrons, to name but a few, 
which will, as well as giving substance to the planting, throw up the 
tracery of the bare branches of deciduous trees and shrubs in winter. 

But let us make a tour of the gardens. Starting from the loggia and 
terrace on the south front, and turning to the right, we come to a walk 
which, formerly a carriage drive, leads to gates at the far end of the 
gardens. This drive, with its hard surface, provides a dry walk at all 
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times, a considerable advantage in the somewhat humid Devon climate, 
while ancient Oaks, Planes and Beeches standing well back in the turf 
banks which border the drive on both sides impart to it a feeling of 
grandeur and age. Both soil and climate at Dartington Hall are very 
favourable for Rhododendrons, Azaleas and, indeed, ericaceous plants 
generally, and these and many other shrubs that would be difficult to 
grow further north succeed happily here without any extra care and 
attention. Rhododendrons really belong to the fringes of woodland, 
and the great Oaks and Beeches at Dartington Hall give the intermittent 
shade they like so well. The drive of which I am speaking has been 
made into a Rhododendron walk. It takes the line of least resistance, 
curving to avoid great tree trunks, between which and well back on the 
boundaries, masses of the rich greens of Rhododendron foliage caress 
the turf (Fig. 60). Rhododendrons never seem more beautiful than when 
growing by themselves on to turf, or again in some dell or glade with just 
enough trees to break their lines and to give intermittent shade. Birches, 
Cherries and thin Oaks are all suitable for this purpose. 

Retracing our way and turning again to the right, steps lead up to 
the Camellia Walk, so called because Camellias planted on both sides have 
grown into great bushes which, in the favourable Devon climate, 
produce their lovely flowers from the end of November until the 
following April. On the way to the Camellia Walk we pass a border, 
massed with Hydrangeas, which in their sheltered position flower 
luxuriantly for a long time. Even the dead flower heads of Hydrangeas 
have a beauty of their own which lasts well into the autumn. From the 
old drive to the northern boundary the ground has a southern slope 
with again Beeches and other forest trees, their majestic shapes towering 
against the sky. 

Higher up the slope and roughly parallel to the Camellia Walk is the 
Spring Walk. In this walk there are silver Birches and feathery Spiraeas, 
Cornus Mas, the Cornelian Cherry, is smothered in February with its 
small yellow flowers—flowers which go beautifully with the grey-green 
stems on which they are growing. There is also a collection of Cornus, 
their conspicuous bracts standing like butterflies above the branches. 
These include C. florida with white bracts, the lovely C. florida rubra 
with rosy pink bracts, and C. Nuttalli, a species with its large cream 
floral bracts, later flushed with pink. Another interesting shrub in the 
Spring Walk is the Sweet Pepper bush, Clethra alnifolia, which produces 
its fragrant white flowers in August. Between the shrubs the ground is 
carpeted with Snowdrops, Narcissi, Chionodoxa and other bulbs. Early 
in the year the Spring Walk, which is sheltered from the north by pines 
and other evergreens, is enchanting in its loveliness. 

Many flowering trees and shrubs are much more beautiful by 
themselves or perhaps with other plants to flower at a different time, 
and with which they consort happily, than when grown in mixed flower 
or shrub borders. In the extensive Dartington Hall gardens there is 
ample room for such separate planting, and as an example of it we cross, 
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on our way to High Meadow garden, a walk of Forsythias which extends 
from the Spring Walk back to the old drive. The long arching sprays of 
flower-laden Forsythias over sheets of Daffodils growing naturally in 
the grass, and seen against dark Hollies and Yews, foretell the coming 
of spring in the most welcome way. 

But to return to our tour, from the Spring Walk stone steps recessed 
into the bank lead up to High Meadow. Until recently used as a cutting 
garden for supplying the Hall with flowers, and at that time looking 
rather like an allotment, High Meadow has recently been made into a 
garden for summer and autumn. Its borders are designed in sweeping 
curves, with wide lawns between them. Because the permanent form 
of trees and shrubs imparts to gardens an altogether higher quality than 
is felt without it, in most gardens there should be substance of back- 
ground, conifers, trees or shrubs, whatever may seem most suitable. In 
High Meadow garden groups of standard Crabs, Malus hupehensis and 
Sieboldu, give form and substance and the beauty of their early flowers. 
Cercidiphyllum japonicum is lovely while its leaves are unfolding and 
even more lovely in autumn when its dying foliage changes to shades of 
rich yellow and red. Stewartias produce their white flowers in July and 
August and in autumn their foliage takes on rich and lovely tones. 
Their peeling bark is no less striking. The flowers of the Crabs are 
followed by Chinese Paeonies. Numbers of these lovely plants in the 
front of the borders have become established, their opulent-looking 
flowers, varying from white and softest pink to deep rose red and crim- 
son. It is easy to understand why Chinese Paeonies were so beloved by 
the Dutch flower painters of earlier times. 

In June masses of Delphiniums in all shades of mauve, blue and 
purple—their tall spires looking cool and lovely—follow the Paeonies. 
The Delphiniums are planted well back in the borders so that they stand 
in all their stateliness against the background of trees, looking much 
finer in this way than when grown in a mixed flower border. Nature 
has been kind in giving us green as a prevalent colour and it is a pity 
that this fact is not appreciated more fully, as so many colours are more 
beautiful in a green setting than when mixed with other flowers. 

After the Delphiniums in late summer masses of Phlox come into 
flower. The Phlox, from pale to deepest pink, a few white, with strong 
flames and orange reds are rich and brilliant and are made to look even 
richer by the bronze shades of the Paeony foliage in front of them. The 
flowering period of many plants seems all too short, but Phlox last a 
long time, and while they are still flowering groups of tall Michaelmas 
Daisies farther back in the borders are opening their flower buds. The 
softer autumn lights blend the pinks, mauves, flames and purples into 
an autumnal splendour of colour. 

From High Meadow garden the lawn continues between the trunks 
of two great Beeches, standing like pillars in a gothic cathedral, to join 
the old drive near its farther end. Crossing the old drive we enter the 
upper glade at its highest point. This ground, before the gardens were 
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altered, was a tangle of more or less wild undergrowth, with some Scots 
Pines and other Firs growing in it. Gorse and heather grew naturally 
and there were tall trees on both sides. Contours can mean so much in 
gardens and the designer should give existing slopes and levels every 
consideration. In the upper glade it was unnecessary to alter an easy 
slope downwards towards the East. It was part of the natural contours 
of the ground and it was right. The ground was cleared. The borders 
were dug and planted. The lawn was sown and the site became a 
spacious glade of flowering trees and shrubs with evergreen backgrounds 
of conifers and Hollies. From here, looking down the length of the 
glade, we see over the lower gardens and on to the rising hills in the 
distance. Always superb, this view of trees, rising group behind group 
and with misty shadows, shot in certain lights with silvery pink, violet 
or purple between them, has all the loveliness of a Chinese painting of 
landscape on silk. 

In the borders of the upper glade against a background of Tsugas, 
Pines and other conifers, the blood-red flowers of Rosa Moyesi go 
beautifully with the soft yellows of R. Hugonis. Groups of Spiraea 
arguta multiflora are like cascades of lace when flowering, Berberis 
Thunbergii gives its wonderful autumn colour, Rhus cotinus folitis 
purpureis has grown into high banks, rich crimson all the summer and 
flaming into a dying splendour of scarlet and purple. Laburnums 
crown the upper end with cascades of golden blossom, and later in 
the year the blues of Ceanothus ‘Gloire de Versailles’ and ‘Indigo’ 
create, as blue does, an illusion of even greater distance than actually 
exists. 

Juniperus japonica aurea, the golden Japanese Juniper and one of 
the few good golden evergreens, grows over on to this lawn in its 
characteristic way. Orange and red torches of Kniphofia make a rich 
harmony of yellow, scarlet and bronze greens with Berberis Thunbergti 
and B. Wilsonae, a colour harmony which becomes even richer when 
the Berberis take on their wonderful autumn tones of wine and crimson. 
Rosa rubrifolia with pink flowers, have grown into large bushes of 
silvery purple foliage. To keep and deepen its colour it should be cut 
hard back each year. In parts of the borders a kind of running back- 
ground of white Broom gives a charmingly light effect. Genista aetnensis 
flowering in July and August gives summer colour, and there are 
Viburnum tomentosum with their white snowball-like flowers in May 
and V. tomentosum Mariesii with its horizontal-growing branches, in my 
opinion the finest of the Viburnums. The pale yellow flowers of the 
low-growing Corylopsis pauciflora and the bolder-growing C. Will- 
mottiae have a delicate loveliness in March toning so well with their 
own foliage, groups of Fothergilla major produce their white flowers in 
May and later add their rich foliage to the autumn colours of the glade. 
Philadelphus in most of the better varieties are fragrant and lovely in 
May and June. Hypericum ‘Rowallane Seedling’ (not always hardy in 
colder gardens) is covered with its deep, yet pleasingly soft yellow 
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flowers for a long time and stretches of Anchusa ‘Morning Glory’ are 
most effective in their setting of green foliage. 

Turning to the left at the lower end of this glade we come to the 
highest terrace above the outdoor theatre. At the southern end of this 
terrace recumbent on a raised stand is a sculpted female figure by HENRY 
MOORE, its position so well chosen by the sculptor, giving emphasis 
at a focal point between the upper glade and the top terrace. It is most 
essential that statuary and garden ornaments should be well chosen and 
carefully placed and this example of modern sculpture does give interest 
in a part of the garden where interest is needed. It is a curious fact that 
one comparatively small piece of sculpture can add so much distinction 
to a garden. Is it the intensity of the work, so much of man’s thought 
and skill expressed in form ? I do not know, but I do know that this 
contrast of man’s work with the prodigality of Nature may give a feeling 
of completion that without it would be lacking (Fig. 59). 

Turning to the right at the lower end of the Upper Glade a seat 
built into the curve of a stone rotunda overlooks a very beautiful stretch 
of park-like scenery. Flowering Cherries fit happily alike into parks 
and gardens and along the boundary of the park a belt of Cherries, 
including most of the good varieties of this decorative genus, help to 
relate the gardens to the lovely scenery of the park in an easy and 
natural way. 

Also at the lower end of the Upper Glade we come to the top of the 
long stairway (Fig. 61). This stairway was made in what was formerly a 
bank clothed with Ericas with narrow paths winding through it, an untidy 
interlude in the midst of what had become a principal vista. But the 
Upper Glade needed adequate connection with the lower lawn and the 
stairway was constructed to give this connection. Looked at from below, 
with the straight trunks of tall trees rising from the ground at the top 
and seeming to carry the height upwards, or seen from above, with 
extensive views over richly wooded country, it gives the necessary 
connecting link, uniting and making one conception of the upper glade, 
the stairway and the lower lawn. Proportionally wide, and with landings 
to make the ascent easier, the stairway is, in fact, an essential part of one 
of the longest vistas. On one side of it—to the north—the ground rises 
in a fairly steep bank while to the south it falls into a stretch of richly 
timbered park land. On either side of the stairway, Ericas, Japanese 
Maples and Magnolias make an unusual heath garden. When Nature is 
allowed to do so she will often put finishing touches to man’s formality 
in the nicest way, and the Ericas, planted in proportionally large drifts, 
spread on to the steps and landings, turning the otherwise hard lines 
where the stone paving meets soil into something charmingly informal. 
Lilium regale and indeed most Lilies should be in a green setting with 
no others to compete with their distinctive flowers and lovely colours 
and at the lower part of the slope numbers of Regal and other Lilies 
show their appreciation of the favourable conditions under which they 
are growing. 
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It was difficult to know how to treat the ground below the stairway. 
It was without definite form, but it was the transition between gardens 
and park and it needed some simple yet dignified treatment that would 
link the gardens and the near scenery. The banks of Erica on each side 
of the stairway were all that was necessary on the southern side. From 
the Ericas a turf bank with the Yew hedge which enclosed the lower 
end of the open-air theatre continued the boundary in formal lines— 
lines which extended to a bank which was planted with the lovely 
spreading grey-green funiperus Pfitzeriana on the northern side. Ulti- 
mately it was decided to carry a flagged walk in a long segmental curve 
to a stone seat which was built opposite the long stairway. As well as 
providing a resting place with a fine view up it, this seat also gives the 
stairway a definite finish. From it we follow another stone path leading 
to steps and a wrought iron gate which was built into the lower wall of 
the second terrace. This gate separates the private gardens from those 
to which the public are allowed access. 

To make the design of this part of the gardens clearer the turf 
enclosed by the curve of the stone path extends the turf of the meadow 
into the gardens, but as mown lawn instead of pasture. This treatment, 
dependent as it is on form and plan rather than on colour, is in itself 
simple yet satisfying and serves to unite the gardens at this point to the 
landscape in a quiet almost unnoticeable way. 

Dartington Hall is a place of magnificent trees and of fine vistas. 
For this reason it was necessary in planning any particular gardens to 
to be sure that neither in their character nor in the positions chosen for 
them could they lessen the value of the trees, and also it was necessary 
not to allow flower gardens to encroach on the principal vistas. One 
garden, the Azalea Dell, so named because it is planted chiefly with 
Mollis and Ghent Azaleas, lies in a hollow near the south-eastern corner 
of the open-air theatre. This garden is a focal point for several vistas; 
one that is particularly fine extends upwards to High Meadow garden, 
another through Azaleas, Rhododendrons and tall Magnolias bordering 
a walk of turf extends to the boundary of the gardens on the north east. 

In the Azalea Dell, in addition to good varieties of Mollis and Ghent, 
there are some of the finest varieties of Knap Hill Azaleas in brilliant 
shades of orange red, glowing in the intensity of their rich colours. The 
horizontal growth of Juniperus Pfitzeriana spread over a pool from which 
a stream finds its way though an underground channel to reappear 
some distance away where lawn merges into the turf of the park. 

In the Azalea Dell also Japanese Maples, the red Acer palmatum and 
the finely cut Acer dissectum atropurpureum add their rich colours— 
colours which go with any flowers or foliage. In spring stretches of 
Daffodils carpet the slopes with walks of mown turf between them. 

Amongst the Azaleas there are colonies of Lilies—regale, testaceum, 
Brownii, as well as numbers of orange tigrinum and umbellatum in their 
different varieties. To the north of a central vista through the Azalea 
Dell a large Davidia involucrata is a wonderful sight when covered with 
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its milk-white hanging bracts and at a focal point between the two vistas 
. stands a sculpted figure of a swan with intertwining necks by WILLI 
souKOoF. The subject of this figure was well chosen and the sculptor has 
made something unusually fine out of it. The swan stands on a central 
base in an old cyder mill in the midst of some luxuriant plants of 
Juniperus Pfitzeriana, the grey-green foliage of which throws its lovely 
lines into higher relief (Fig. 62). 

Turning to the left from the old drive a flight of steps leads down to 
lower a terrace (Fig. 63). This terrace, which was paved and to which 
a semicircular stone seat forms a suitable termination, overlooks the 
theatre, which is really the centre or heart of the gardens (Fig. 58). 

In planning an herbaceous border it would be infinitely preferable to 
confine the choice of plants to a few, the colours of which would be 
harmonious, rather than to have the discordant mixtures so often seen. 
There are several rules to observe if borders of perennial flowers are to 
give harmonious displays of colour, for that is what such borders are. 
It is well to recognize that flower borders cannot be full of colour for the 
whole flowering season and before planning it should be decided for 
what time in the year they should be at their best. There is so much 
colour earlier in the year that borders planned for summer and autumn 
will probably best fulfil their purpose and they would be the easiest 
from which to obtain the most successful results for the longest time. 
Because of their trees and also because of their contours the gardens at 
Dartington Hall did not lend themselves to the making of flower borders, 
but sheltered by a high stone wall and facing south there is an herbaceous 
border. It is filled with the soft colours that weathered grey stone and 
the Devon climate seem to ask for. ‘There are Delphiniums, effective 
for their height and shades of blue, although the aspect is really too hot 
for them. There is the tall yellow Thalictrum glaucum, with white 
Shasta Daisies. The grey foliage of Senecio Greyii grows on to the 
paved walk, and also the rather deeper Phlomis fruticosa, the long- 
flowering purple Salvia virgata nemerosa imparts richness, and there are 
Anthemis, the pale yellow variety, Verbascum broussa with its thick 
grey woolly leaves and stems, pink Penstemons and some apricot 
Hemerocallis. This border, which comes into its own after the earlier 
flowering Rhododendrons and Azaleas have finished, has on the stone 
wall behind it Trachelospermum jasminoides, which produces its lovely 
scented flowers in July and August, Clematis Armandu, and Mandevilla 
suaveolens, the Chilian Jasmine. 

There is also in the gardens an interesting collection of Acers from 
Westonbirt, including amongst others Acer Hersii, one of the most 
beautiful Chinese species, with its striated bark, A. griseum with its 
peeling mahogany-coloured bark, curling back to reveal the new orange- 
coloured bark beneath, A. japonicum vitifolium, A. rufinerve, the bark 
of its trunk striated silver grey, A. Davidu horizontalis, sometimes 
growing to a height of 30 feet, its leaves dark green, undivided, and 
covered with reddish down when young, and A. capillipes, again with 
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striated bark similar to rufinerve, and young growth in an attractive 
shade of coral red. 

In autumn the grounds are brilliant with the richly coloured foliage 
of Oaks, Beeches, silver Birches, Berberis, Azaleas, Cherries, Stewartias, 
Acers and many other shrubs. Prunus Sargentii is planted for its autumn 
colour as well as for its spring flowers, the wine-coloured Cercidiphyllum 
japonicum adds to the autumn colour and there are large plants of 
Acer ‘Osakazuki’ which gives perhaps the most distinctive autumn 
colour of the genus. Before the autumn foliage has fallen the earliest 
Camellias, winter-flowering Cherries, Prunus subhirtella autumnalis and 
Jasminum nudiflorum are flowering and so the cycle is complete. 


THE SELECTION AND CULTURE OF 
HOUSE PLANTS 


C. R. Boutard 


(Lecture given on February 2, 1954; MR. J. L. RUSSELL in the Chair) 


I AM very grateful to the R.H.S. for giving me this opportunity to tell 


you something about house plants and show you a few specimens 
which have been lent to me for this lecture. 

MR. RUSSELL, who has so kindly introduced me, is a commercial! 
grower, and this afternoon | intend to pick up the thread from the time 
the plants leave his expert care and outline their treatment as plants 
within the home. 

If these plants are considered merely as ornaments their life is often 
very short, but if they are given the right treatment they will last for 
many years. ‘To get full pleasure and satisfaction from your plants 
they require some care and understanding, for although they have the 
advantage of being protected from nature’s moods, we cannot offer 
them the regular heat, humid air and abundance of light available to the 


glasshouse grower. 


LIGHT 

It is light which has first to be considered when choosing plants for 
your rooms. No plants—except Fungi and saprophytic plants—can 
grow in the dark, but many foliage, and a limited amount of flowering, 
plants prefer to grow out of the direct sunlight. However, if a plant is 
taken straight from a bright glasshouse and placed right in the dim 
interior of a room the transition may be too sudden for even a shade- 
loving plant. A short stay on the window sill will help to prevent any 
severe setback. Provided the change is made gradually many plants 
will adjust themselves to a different light. Cream walls, light furnish- 
ings, large windows and curtains drawn well back all help to increase the 
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intensity of light within the room and so the number of plants which will 
thrive there. Plants which come from the undergrowth of the jungle 
or woodlands and which have, through the years, conditioned themselves 
to grow in a weak light are the best subjects for interior positions or a 
sunless window. 

For climbing up against a wall there are three climbers which are 
excellent, Rhoicissus rhomboidea, Cissus antarctica and Tetrastigma 
Voinierianum. ‘The Rhoicissus, called the Grape Ivy, is extremely 
tough, but prefers a warm position; it grows quickly and its young 
growth is hairy and silvery. Cussus antarctica, or Kangaroo Vine, 
tolerates slightly cooler conditions, but not freezing, and the Tetra- 
stigma is reserved for positions where you need a large and dense leaf 
coverage, as with a partition between rooms. ‘This plant may cause 
you some worry when you first have it, for the move often gives it a 
shock so that it drops its long tail-like top shoot, hence its continental 
name of Lizard Plant. ‘The damage is not permanent and it soon 
recovers. These climbers will grow best if they are allowed to become dry 
between each watering. Another climbing plant is Ficus pumila, which 
is just the opposite, for it is one of the comparatively few house plants 
which must never dry out completely. It is a finely built plant with no 
reserves, and if it is dry for any length of time its leaves will shrivel and 
then the plant will not recover. As long as care is taken with watering, 
F. pumila is a dainty plant for a hanging bowl or cane bottle. A 
particular favourite of mine is the heart-shaped Philodendron scandens. 
This was so attractive to one American that he wrote a whole book 
about it. Its leaves are distinctive and give the plant a character of its 
own, so that it looks smart whether used climbing, hanging or as 
coverage in atrough. It likes to be warm, but will grow in a cool room, 
providing it is kept rather dry. All dark green Ivies will also do well in a 
shady position. 

These plants do not show off their full beauty if they are grown 
against a very dark-patterned wall paper, but then a large piece of 
matting made of raffia or similar material placed behind, will make a 
neutral background for their dark green foliage. 

Of upright plants for the shadier places there are, of course, the 
traditional Ferns, Palms and Araucarias. ‘There is a new variety of 
the rubber plant, Ficus elastica decora, which has larger and more 
rounded and more perky leaves than the original rubber plant, which I 
find has rather a dismal look about it, with its droopy leaves. Fatshedera 
Lizei is a cross between a Fatsia and an Ivy, and in appearance looks 
like an outsized Ivy. It must be this resemblance which often leads to 
the mistaken use of these plants in hanging bottles, for as they are very 
reluctant to branch and grow to a good height, you can imagine how 
ridiculous a tall, straight plant 3-4 feet high would look in this type of 
container. It is a hardy plant and will grow outside in all except the 
coldest parts of the country. ‘The variegated form is unsuitable away 
from the window. As a matter of fact, all variegated plants are best 
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placed near the window or they lose their colour. The attractiveness 
of Monstera deliciosa or Swiss Cheese Plant lies in its absolute grotesque- 
ness. The leaves are tattered and torn and full of holes, and in maturity 
it has aerial roots hanging down from the stem. If you find these 
untidy, it will do no harm to cut them off. A little powdered charcoal 
rubbed on the wounds will prevent bleeding. The temperature for this 
plant should not drop below about 50° F. Another plant which should 
have a warm position is Dieffenbachia or Dumb Cane. The green 
leaves speckled with cream are poisonous when eaten, but as we do not 
make spinach of pot plants, this should cause no trouble. 

There are several plants which enjoy the shade and are suitable for 
bowls. Maranta Kerchoveana, is called the Prayer Plant because during 
the day its leaves are horizontal, but at night they twist upright and fold 
together as if in prayer. This is the hardiest Maranta. ‘The Fish-bone 
Maranta, M. Massangeana, is interesting but more difficult, as it 
requires more heat and moisture. Chlorophytum capense variegatum is 
one of the very few variegated plants which keeps its bright colour in 
the shade. The Wandering Jews, Tradescantia and Zebrina are modest 
plants which will trail practically everywhere. Fittonias are not for 
beginners, but are very beautiful plants. They must have a warm room, 
and usually have to be replaced occasionally, as they find the room 
atmosphere rather trying. The stiff and rather severe Sansevieria is very 
accommodating and will grow well both in sun and shade. Probably 
because of its toughness it is often called the central-heating Aspidistra 
—which is a rather hard title for any plant. It is an ideal plant for such 
places as institutions, hospitals or offices, for besides needing no atten- 
tion for tying and spraying, it loves to be kept dry, and so does not 
suffer if frequently forgotten. If it stands in a cold draught and is 
overwatered the base rots and the whole plant will topple over. Used 
in bowls it makes a welcome change of form. 

Real sun-lovers which revel in uninterrupted blazing sunshine are 
not so plentiful as one might imagine, and even with these if the pot is 
not out of the sun’s direct rays the roots can become scorched. 
Geraniums appreciate all the sun they can get as they originate from 
the hottest parts of the Cape Province. Nerium Oleander has wonderful 
pink flowers, but remember, the whole plant is extremely poisonous 
and should be kept out of reach where there are adventurous children 
with the tendency to stuff everything they see into their mouths. It 
loves a great deal of moisture and is one of the very rare plants which, 
during the growing season, can stand constantly in a saucer of water. It 
is said “It likes its head in fire and its toes in water.” Cobaea and [pomoea 
are two annual plants which are easy to raise in the home from seed. 
Cobaeais called the cup and saucer vine because of the shape of its pendu- 
lous mauve flowers. If grown away from the sun it will not flower, but its 
delicate tracery of leaves will always make a dainty foliage curtain. The 
beautiful blue Ipomoea or ‘Morning Glory’ is seen quite frequently, but 
the rose-red variety, ‘Scarlet O’Hara’ is not so well known, but | think 
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even more beautiful. Although the individual flowers fade about midday, 
there are always many buds to follow next morning, and they will give 
you infinite pleasure for months. I shall always grow these plants for 
the fun of finding how many buds open each morning. Although the 
flowers of the Passiflora are not so prolific they are wonderful and 
intriguing to look at. If it is being very stubborn and will not flower 
give it plenty of fresh air, and that often helps. 

For summer decoration the Flame-leaf or Coleus is a colourful 
foliage plant. The more sun it gets the brighter its colours become. 

The ideal is to use the south window for temporary plants during 
the hot days and with the approach of autumn to move your green 
foliage plants from their shady corners to this fine light position. If you 
equip the south window with a venetian blind, a light curtain or an 
efficient awning outside as protection against the brightest sun, practi- 
cally all flowering and foliage plants can be included. A window which 
only gets the morning or evening sun is also suitable for a very large 
selection of plants. 


HEATING 

Even tropical plants can survive comparatively low temperatures 
during their winter rest, provided they are kept fairly dry, potted in a 
light compost and kept free from cold draughts. Unfortunately for our 
plants we are not a draught-conscious nation, but if we had to stay in 
the same position as some of our plants for any length of time, we 
should be far more particular to control them. Before placing a plant 
in a new position feel with your hand along the window and stop any 
draughts, either by filling the cracks with cotton-wool or similar material 
or by slotting a narrow sheet of glass right across the bottom of the 
window. During nights, such as we often have in February, when there 
is great danger of frosting, a sheet of cardboard, a wad of newspapers or 
a heavy curtain will.do much to protect the plants. If you have only a 
few plants, it is easiest to shift them to a table in the interior of the room. 
If you are unlucky and a plant freezes, do not hurry it to the warmest 
place in the house, but thaw it out slowly in a cool room and if possible 
give a spray over with coid water. If plants are grown on top of the 
radiator, as they are on the window sill in front of me, the heat should 
be allowed to rise on both sides, but I am afraid the R.H.S. would 
object if I drilled three or four holes in their marble slab in order to 
demonstrate this. The hot air stream between the plants and the 
window pane acts as a protection and also makes for even growth. 

As we do not intend to alter our heating system for the sake of our 
plants, care must be taken when first selecting not to choose exotic 
plants, when we know the temperature is likely to drop near freezing 
during winter nights. For example Ficus pumila, Fatsia, the Ivies, 
Fatshedera, Cissus antarctica, Clivia, Sparmannia, Chlorophytum, 
Saxifraga sarmentosa and Cyperus are all able to stand low temperatures, 
provided they have been well hardened off and have not come straight 
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from a warm glasshouse. As the temperature with central heating or a 
continuously burning fire is more constant we can enlarge our choice 
and include plants which would suffer if the temperature went below 
about 50-55° F. Monstera, Ficus lyrata (the Fiddle-leaved Ficus), 
Maranta, Dieffenbachia, Euphorbia splendens, Peperomias, Saintpaulia 
and Jmpatiens will quickly suffer if they are too cold. 


WATERING 


Many times I have been asked how much water to give a plant and 
have always found it most difficult to explain that it is quite impossible 
to state a definite dosage for each plant. It depends very much upon 
the size of the plant and pot, the average temperature of the room, its 
position in the room and the season. A plant which gets a lot of light 
and sun will need more water than one which is placed in a sunless 
position. A single plant without any covering around the pot will dry 
out quicker than one which is grown together with several others and 
surrounded with moist peat, which will create a moist atmosphere 
around the plants. During the winter plants should be kept rather dry. 
An occasional overwatering in the summer may not do any serious harm, 
but in winter it is fatal, for the soil cannot dry out quickly; it becomes 
sour and then the roots will rot. A plant in a relatively small pot will dry 
out the quickest and for this reason repotting should always be delayed 
until the spring, for the large volume of unused cold soil only cools the 
plants unnecessarily. 

Water is best of room temperature or a few degrees above and to 
ensure this it is easy to keep a full can in the room or add a little warm 
water. If it is possible to collect rain water this is best for pot plants, 
and certainly the flowers of Cyclamen, Azaleas and other plants which 
dislike lime in the soil, will last longest if they are not watered with hard 
tap water. Water with a high organic content such as pond water is not 
only soft, but contains a minute amount of nitrogen to act as a mild 
fertilizer. When a plant has become bone dry, the water may just run 
off the sides and the ball of soil will only get thoroughly wet if the pot is 
soaked for a short time. Plants with a dense mat of roots, such as Palms 
and Hydrangeas are also watered this way. Never leave water standing 
in a container or saucer as this at once makes the drain inefficient. It is 
possible to grow plants successfully in a decorative glazed bow! pro- 
vided you place a layer of broken charcoal or crocks in the bottom and 
take extreme care not to overwater. Tip the bowl to one side after 
watering so that there is no surplus water left. When a plant has just 
been potted up in a moist potting mixture, it will grow quicker if you 
refrain from watering for a few days until new root hairs have developed 
—it is better to provide shade and give a spray over the leaves. 


SPRAYING AND CLEANING 


A fine spray over the leaves is enjoyed by most plants, and on a mild 
drizzly summer day it is a tonic to our plants if you can spare the time 
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to place them either in the garden or on the balcony. The combination 
of fog, coal fire and dust forms a dirty film on the plants, and this not 
only looks unattractive, but the dirt also impairs the plants’ functions of 
breathing and photosynthesis. Some milk added to the washing water 
makes the leaves shiny without making them sticky so that they become 
dust-collectors, nor does it clog their pores. ‘Tap water when used alone 
is often too hard and will leave a white residue on the leaves. 


PLANT TROUBLES 


If plants are kept clean insect pests are discouraged, and any infesta- 
tion will rarely get a hold. The most frequent pests of house plants are 
aphides or green-fly, for they are so easily introduced among your 
plants. In summer they come flying through the window, or they are 
brought in on cut flowers and temporary pot plants—the classical 
offender is the Cineraria. Sometimes it is easiest to pick off a few 
insects, but if stronger measures are needed, spray the plants with a 
mixture of a tablespoon of methylated spirits to a quart of soapy water. 

Small brown lines and marks on leaves are often caused by Thrips, 
which are tiny dark-coloured sucking insects. They are not as common 
as aphides, but are destroyed in the same way. 

Scale insects are difficult to detect as they attach themselves firmly 
to both leaves and stems. Leaves which are attacked get pale marks 
and are often sticky. They are easy to pick off with a pin. 

Mealy Bugs are fortunately becoming so scarce, that I was unable 
to obtain any for this lecture. If you purchase a healthy plant from a 
reliable source it should have neither Mealy Bugs nor Red Spider. 

The little white jumping creatures sometimes found on top of the 
soil are Springtails and they are a sure indication that the plant is being 
kept too wet. They do no harm and will disappear if the soil is kept 
drier and a little pepper is sprinkled on the surface. 

Garden worms can be a nuisance as their excavations can block the 
drainage hole. Warm water of 95° F. will bring them to the top, and they 
can then be cremated or released to a less restricted hunting ground. 

Many people surround their aquariums with green plants and then 
Derris solution must definitely not be used as an insecticide, as it is a 
deadly fish poison. 

Shrivelled leaves, dehydrated patches of leaf, spotted leaves and 
leaf drop are not often caused by fungus diseases, as these do not thrive 
in rooms. The disorder can usually be traced back to some fault in cul- 
tivation—it may be either too much or not enough sun or overwatering. 
Similar symptoms will be found in a plant which has been poisoned 
by gas fumes. If you feel this may be the cause of the trouble, do not 
spray or water the plant, but allow it to exude the poison in a fresh 


healthy atmosphere. 
GAS 


With modern gas fires leakage is cut to a minimum, but with some 
of the older models it is necessary to select plants which are most tolerant 
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to fumes. These are generally plants with dark green or tough foliage. 
I have found that Philodendron, Zebrina, Chlorophytum, [atshedera, 
Ficus pumila, Ivies and Ficus decora are all plants which do not shrivel 
at the sight of a gas stove. Do take care though not to leave the gas on 
for a long time before igniting it. Plants are good gas detectors, I had 
three visits from the gas company before they discovered a large leak, 
but some of my plants were a constant reminder of the trouble, but 
once it was corrected they quickly regained colour and vigour. 


FEEDING 

It is only when a plant has exhausted the supply of food in its pot 
that it needs feeding, and it only needs feeding when it is in full growth 
and so capable of digesting the extra nourishment. Do not feed to 
correct pale foliage at this time of the year (February), for this is due to 
the lack of light. From about April to September most plants in good 
health should have additional feeding about every ten days to a fort- 
night, but only in weak doses. If you have been away and missed 
feeding them, never give a double dose. The most important food for 
foliage plants is nitrogen and if they have regular feeds of 1 level 
teaspoon of ammonium carbonate to a quart of water they will only 
need a general fertilizer once or twice during the season. ‘There are 
plenty of proprietary brands on the market and the ammonia can be 
obtained for a few pence from any chemists. Diluted soot water is also 
a useful source of nitrogen. Of course if you live in the country, 
manure water diluted to the colour of weak tea is excellent. If you have 
a flowering plant growing luxuriously, but reluctant to flower, it may be 
that it is overfed and a little starvation will stop it using all its energy 
on producing foliage. 


PRUNING 


Pruning of foliage plants is a very simple matter as it usually only 
entails trimming untidy growth and keeping in good shape, but with 
flowering plants care has to be taken not to cut off the shoots which are 
going to carry flowers. This applies especially to plants which flower 
on the old growth such as Hoya carnosa (the Porcelain Flower) and 
Nerium Oleander. When it is absolutely necessary to trim these, 
prune half one year and the other half the next. Plants which flower on 
their young growth should be pruned hard back to encourage plenty of 
new, strong growth. When a climbing plant as a Philodendron \oses 
its bottom leaves, take one of the young shoots and trail it down to 
cover the bare spot. 


POTTING AND TOP-DRESSING 
Large plants are best top-dressed yearly with a nourishing soil. ‘loo 
many large pots are a nuisance in a room, and the plants themselves do 
not enjoy being overpotted. It is better to feed than to repot, and it is 
only when the roots are almost bursting the pot that we can no longer 
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Fic. 58—The Outdoor Theatre (See p. 255) 
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Fic. 61—The Long Stairway (See p. 253) 
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Fic. 62—The Azalea Dell with stone swan (See pp. 254-255) 
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Fic. 63—Lower Terrace overlooking the Outdoor Theatre (See p. 255) 
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Fic. 64—A sandstone bowl with Sansevieria and other 
house plants (See p. 268) 
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Photos, Amateur Gardening 
Fic. 65—A home-made wooden box with a selection of house plants (See p. 267) 
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delay. If soil has become really sick through overfeeding or over- 
watering and it has to be repotted, do not take a larger pot, but keep the 


size of pot in relation to the roots. 
Repotting should be done so early that the plant has a chance to fill 


its pot with roots before the winter. 


PROPAGATION 

A plant grown from a cutting or a layered shoot, raised in your 
room, will not only give extra pleasure because it has been propagated 
by yourself, but it will also need no acclimatizing. Some plants need a 
great deal of humid heat for rooting, but there are some such as Ivies, 
Tradescantias, Fatshedera, Impatiens, and Sparmannia which root 
easily in sand or peat during the summer months. A tumbler placed 
on top will keep the air moist and so keep the cuttings from flagging. 
The variegated Sansevieria should be split by its underground stem 
and not propagated from leaf cuttings, as these invariably revert to 
green. 

SOME NOTES ON PLANTS 
DEMONSTRATED AT THE LECTURE 


ARACEAE—AROID FAMILY 
Practically all aroids like to be grown warm, but several can tolerate 
fairly cool conditions during their resting period in winter. 

Dieffenbachia picta, Dumb Cane or Mother-in-Law Plant. One 
of the best of the upright aroids for house use. Will tolerate a smoky 
atmosphere and fairly dark conditions, but likes it warm. Good for 
standing alone. 

Philodendron bipinnatifidum. Here shown growing in a water- 
culture (Fig. 66). Becomes very large later on. Has dark green incised 
leaves. About as hardy as Philodendron scandens, but does not climb. 

Spathiphyllum Wallisii. Plant with shiny leaves. Flowers with 
white bracts during the autumn and winter. Likes to be kept moist. 
Pot can be covered with moss, or it can be surrounded with moist peat 
to achieve this. Should be grown warm. 


THE CLIMBING AROIDS 
These can either be grown with the support of a stake, grown against an 
old log or in the “Totem Pole” fashion as they are often grown in 
the United States and Denmark. The one here consists of about three 
plants grown against a column of moss kept in place by wire netting. 
Plants will send their aerial roots into this if it is kept damp. 

Monstera deliciosa var. Borsigiana, Swiss Cheese Plant. This is 
grown as climber or upright plant. Can be pruned in spring if it 
becomes too large. Layering into another pot is the easiest way to 
propagate in rooms. 

Philodendron scandens, Heart-shaped Philodendron. First-class 
room plant, which only requires very little light. 
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Scindapsus aureus, Joseph’s Coat. Should be near the light to get 
a good colour. Sensitive against draughts. Very suitable as a hanging 
plant. Is here shown growing in Totem Pole fashion. 

Syngonium Vellozianum, Goose Foot. Will grow fairly dark, but 
likes it warm. Has three-lobed leaves hence the popular name. 


Araucaria excelsa, Norfolk Island Pine 
Difficult to mix with other plants. Rather out-dated. Likes to be kept 
out of brightest sun and to be fairly moist. Keep cool during winter 
rest. Very tolerant but also rather uninteresting house plant. 


Begonia heracleifolia, Star Begonia 
This is probably the toughest Begonia. Many Begonias are excellent 
for continuous house culture, and are easy to propagate in the room 
from cuttings under a tumbler. 


BROMELIACEAE—THE BROMELIADS OR AIR PINES 
Many Bromeliads are excellent for house culture and thrive well in the 
room atmosphere. Mostly epiphytes and therefore enjoy smal! pots, as 
they do not have a large root system. 

Aechmea fasciata. Will flower even in a north window. Water 
should not be left in the centre of the rosette, which looks like a large 
pineapple top. 

Billbergia nutans. Like Aechmea this does not require a great 
deal of heat. If side-shoots are taken off and potted-up these will 
flower the following year. Old rosettes do not flower again. Easy plant 
to grow. 


CACTACEAE—CACTI 
Both cacti and other succulents grow well in rooms. Always water very 
sparingly or plant may rot. 

Zygocactus truncatus, Christmas cactus. This cactus wants to 
be kept somewhat moister than other cacti. Give a dry summer rest. 
This can be in the garden with the pot laid on its side to avoid it getting 
too wet. Can be used as a hanging plant, and will fiower out of sun. 


Chlorophytum capense variegatum, Spider Plant 
Can tolerate being dried out now and then as it has thick storage roots. 
Is easy to propagate from small plants formed in inflorescence. Can be 
used in a hanging bowl. 

Cyperus diffusus, Umbrella Plant 
Small grass-like plant, suitable for planting in bowls, but must be kept 
moist. Easy to propagate from leaf rosettes. 

Euphorbia Bojeri, Crown of Thorns 
Like the sun and to be kept warm. Has prickly mealy shoots and 


flowers yearly with scarlet flowers. This species keeps its foliage better 
than E. splendens. Both species grow well with central heating. 
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Fatshedera Lizei 
Hardy room plants. Best grown in threes or together with other 
plants. Easy to propagate from cuttings. 


FICUS 

Ficus Benjamina. Graceful small narrow-leaved tree which 
improves with age. May drop a few leaves during winter. Keep it 
fairly dry at this time of the year and stand in light. 

Ficus elastica decora, Rubber Plant. Very tolerant house plant. 
Can be cut down if it grows too large. Rub wound with powdered 
charcoal to stop bleeding. 

Ficus pumila, Creeping Fig. Can be used as hanging plant, 
climbing plant against a wall or moss-covered stick and for coverage 
in a trough. Keep moist. Although this variety can be layered, Ficus 
are not suitable for room propagation, as they require a lot of heat to get 
good roots. Older plants are hardiest. 


Fittonia argyroneura 
Difficult plant which grows best in a good heat together with other 
plants. The red-veined Fittonia is said to be slightly hardier. 


Grevillea robusta, Silk Oak 
Grows into a large tree and looks best when young. Likes sun but will 
also grow in semi-shade. 


HEDERA—THE IVIES 
Green Ivies : 

Hedera Helix ‘Pittsburgh.’ This is a branching type of Ivy 
which grows very well in rooms. It will tolerate some frost and will 
also thrive with central heating. It has a prettier leaf than our woodland 
Ivy and branches far more readily, and so it attains a compact habit. 

Hedera Helix cristata, Holly Ivy. Leaves are very wavy, crinkly 
and deep green. Also very hardy. Both these Ivies are useful for 
hanging, training against a wall and trailing over a trough as cover. 
Easy to propagate from cuttings. 


Variegated Ivies: 
Hedera Helix marmorata is the hardiest. Marble shading in 
leaves. If cuttings are taken watch that there is some green in them as 


well, as the tips sometimes go entirely white. 
Hedera canariensis. Prefers it a bit warmer, as it comes from the 


Canary Isles. Both these can be used as hanging plants. Ivies are often 
planted together in threes or more to give bushier effect. 

Helxine Soleirolii, Babies’ Tears, Mind-your-own-Business 
Hardy and can grow outside. Dislikes gas very much. Likes to be kept 
fairly moist. 
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Maranta leuconeura var. Kerchoveana, Prayer Plant 
Likes a warm room and enjoys spraying over the leaves even during 
winter. 

Maranta leuconeura var. Massangeana, Fish Bone Maranta 
More difficult than variety Kerchoveana. Marking of leaves looks like 
fish bone. 


PALMAE—PALMS 
Palms grow best out of the brightest sun. 
Cocos Weddeliana. Small graceful Palm. Looks best when 
young. 
PEPEROMIA—PEPPER ELDER 
Peperomia magnolifolia fol. var. and P. glabella variegata. The 
first one is the toughest. P. glabella can be used as a hanging plant. 
Both these variegated plants should be grown near the light or they 
lose their colour. 
Peperomia Sandersii. This is more tender and likes to be kept 
warm in winter. Keep Peperomias dry in winter, and grow in small 
pots. Peperomias can be propagated from leaf-cuttings during summer. 


Pilea Cadierei, Friendship Plant 
Is easy to propagate. Does not seem to like gas. Grows best in a plant 
box when roots escape into the surrounding peat. Attractive plant for 


bowls. 


Plectranthus Ocertendahlii 
White-veined hairy-leaved plant suitable for bowls. Can be grown 
as a hanging plant. Is easy to propagate, as it roots wherever it touches 
the ground. 


Saintpaulia ionantha, African Violet 
Hairy dwarf plant with pretty violet, mauve, pink or white flowers. 
Only successful in rooms if it is possible to keep a constant temperature. 
Need considerable care and attention. Propagated by splitting or by 
leaf-cuttings in spring. Definitely not plants for “beginners.” 


Sansevieria trifasciata var. Laurentii, Snake Plant 

One of the toughest of all house plants. Keep dry and warm. 
Sansevieria Hahnii 

Dwarf Sansevieria suitable for bowls. 
Saxifraga sarmentosa, Rowing Sailor 


Flowering plant which throws out runners, which are easy to propagate. 
Can be used in bowls or as hanging plant. 


Selaginella Emmeliana 
Small bright green plant related to club mosses. Best if grown with 
other plants as it likes moist atmosphere. 
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Senecio mikanioides, German Ivy | 
Can be used as climbing, hanging or trailing plant. Remove flowers 
as these are not very showy. Will grow in sun or shade, but be careful 
about aphides, as they seem to love this plant. 


Sparmannia africana, African Hemp 
Is easy to grow and propagate, but gets rather overpowering in an 
arrangement. Does not mind pruning. Hairy leaves easily get dirty, 
so they should be kept clean. 


Tradescantia and Zebrina, Wandering Jew 
The yellow variety of Tradescantia grows very vigorously and can be 
used as a climbing plant. Both Tradescantia and Zebrina are useful 
for bowls, and as hanging plants. Zebrina likes it warmer than Trades- 
cantia. Both are very easy to propagate in rooms. Cut green shoots out 
of the variegated Tradescantias, as they often revert. 


VITACEAE—THE VINE FAMILY 

Cissus antarctica var. grandidentata, Kangaroo Vine. Bold shiny 
leaves which are easy to keep clean. Excellent climbing plant. 

Cissus sicyoides, Princess Vine. Dark green climbing plant. 
Looks best when older. 

Rhoicissus rhomboidea, Grape Ivy. Can be used as a hanging 
plant. Grows rapidly. 

Tetrastigma Voinierianum. Has very large chestnut-like leaves. 
Because of its large size it needs larger pot and more feeding than the 
other varieties which prefer to grow in a small pot. 


Fig. 65 shows a home-made wooden box lined with a rubber inner- 
tube, joined by using a liberal application of rubber solution. The pots 
are embedded with peat to the rim. There is a handle in each end to 
facilitate moving the box into the kitchen or bathroom when cleaning the 
leaves. The advantages of growing plants this way are the following :— 


1. The pots are out of sight. The box can be facaded with any 
material such as raffia matting, tiles, split bamboo cane or whatever fits 
in with the rest of the room, or it can be painted over. 

2. The filling material which in this case is peat will ensure that the 
pots do not dry out quickly, and for long periods in the winter all that is 
necessary is to keep the peat moist, and the water will be absorbed 
through the sides of the pots (providing porous pots are used). The 
filling material need not be peat. Moss or Vermiculite can also be used, 
and in Switzerland I have seen pebbles and splintered granite used 
(such as we use for the roads). 

3. The evaporation of the peat will ensure a moist atmosphere 


around the plants. 


he. 
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4. The arrangement is flexible. As the plants are left in their pots 
it is possible to arrange them just as you like. Flowering plants can be 
placed in the box when they are in season. 

5. Should a plant become too large it can be removed, and it is 
easier to control their growth. Shoots can be layered in the surrounding 
peat or cuttings can be struck in this. 

6. Grown like this a plant which requires a lot of water can be 
grown next to one which likes to be kept fairly dry. 

7. There is little chance of overwatering as surplus water wil! drain 
into peat. 


Fig. 64 shows a “sandstone” bowl. The material is called Sand- 
stone, but is really a limestone. Plants are grown direct in bow! out of 
their pots. No drain in the form of crocks is necessary, as the sides are 
porous and water evaporates gradually. There is not so much chance of 
overwatering, as the sides absorb a certain amount of surplus moisture. 
Care must be taken however not to grow plants in them which are 
definite lime-haters. Be careful to grow together plants which more or 
less like the same treatment, as it is difficult to give individual attention 
when the roots are so close together. Keep an eye on the plants so that 
one rather vigorous plant does not swamp another. A sheet of thick 
glass placed beneath the bow! will enable you to place it on a highly 
polished table. No water will seep through the bottom if the bow! is of 
a good make. ‘The bowl should not be placed too far from the light. 

Should these become dirty as they do in time, clean, or rather 
whitewash with a mixture of buttermilk and powdered chalk. 

Figs. 66 and 67 show a waterculture which is a Swiss invention. 

The plants are held in place by green Sphagnum Moss which is 
packed into a 1} inch high round aluminium container looking some- 
what like a wartime civil issue gas mask top. The longest roots are then 
pulled through the holes in the bottom of the container and the whole 
contraption is inserted into the neck of a glass bowl, filled with water 
until about half an inch from the aluminium ring. Special tablets are 
supplied (about the size of an aspirin tablet) containing al] the necessary 
elements needed for plant growth. One tablet a week is placed in the 
water. Apart from this weekly tablet all the attention needed is a 
topping-up of the water, spraying over the moss occasionally to keep it 
damp and cleaning out the jar when this becomes slimy. They have 
become great favourites in Switzerland in offices and shops, as they 
need so little attention, and can be left for long periods. They are still 
in the experimental stage as regards the plants which will grow in them, 
but so far most plants have grown successfully. Planting two or three 
together such as seen here is probably the most attractive way. 
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HYDRANGEA AS A CUT FLOWER 

Question. I want to dry the flower heads of Hydrangeas for use in a 
scheme of floral decoration. Can you kindly let me know which 
varieties I should grow for this purpose and how the blooms should 
be dried ? 

Answer. Any of the varieties of Hydrangea macrophylla may be used. 
When the inflorescences turn shades of bronze and purple in the 
autumn the stems are gathered and stood in water until finally ripe. 
Then the blooms are dried off and used in association with other 
“everlasting” flowers such as Achillea filipendulina ‘Gold Plate’ and 
Wild Teasel, Dipsacus sylvestris. 

A HARDY BANANA 
Question. Is it possible to grow a Banana out of doors in my garden in 


Dorset ? 

Answer. In sheltered gardens a Banana can be grown in the open. 
Even at Wisley, which is by no means a warm garden, we have grown 
one for a number of years. Of course, it needs protection in winter, 
and when the frost has cut down the foliage the stem must be coated 
with a thick wrapping of dried bracken tied in position with string. 
In the severe winter of 1946-7 our plant died down to the ground 
and then sent up strong growths from the base in the following year. 

The species grown out of doors in England is Musa Basjoo, the 
Japanese Banana. 
GROWING FLORENCE FENNEL 

Question. I wonder if you can tell me how to grow the large heads of 
Fennel such as the Italians eat with cheese. I have some seeds of 
Fennel, but my plants never form very large hearts. What is the 
method of cultivation ? 

Answer. When growing Florence Fennel (Feniculum vulgare var. dulce) 
with the object of producing hearts it is usual to treat the plant as a 
biennial. The soil in which it is to be grown should be well cultivated 
in the autumn, incorporating well rotted compost; if on the heavy 
side peat should be added to the top soil. In March or April the 
seed should be sown in shallow drills, 2 feet apart. When large 
enough the plants should be thinned to stand 6 inches apart. In the 
following April the plants should be earthed up as they start to grow, 
adding peat to the soil as the earthing up proceeds. The blanched 
stems at the base of the plant should be ready for eating within three 


weeks. 
MAKING A POT-POURRI 


Question. I would be grateful if you would advise me on a method of 
preparing a Pot-pourri. 
( 269) 
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Answer. The basis of the mixture consists of dried Rose petals. Rich 
red and crimson Roses grown in a very sunny spot afford the best 
material; Rose leaves of the same varieties usually produce similar 
scent and may be added. The Roses should be newly opened and 
picked soon after the dew is dried from them. Flowers which have 
been in water should not be used. The petals should be spread thinly 
on cardboard trays, sprinkled with common salt and stood in an airy 

.room to dry, artificial heat or direct sun being avoided. Other 
fragrant flowers may be added, provided their scent does not clash 
with that of the Roses, as well as a mixture of 1 oz. of each of Gum 
Benzoin, Angelica Root, Cloves, powdered Nutmeg and powdered 
Cinnamon, 2 oz. of powdered Orris Root, 2 oz. of Oil of Bergamot, 
small thin slices of Lemon rind and a few drops of Oil of Musk. The 
dried petals are placed in a jar in layers of 1-2 inches and sprinkled 
with the spice mixture plus equal quantities of salt. The jar is then 
tightly covered and the contents stirred daily for one month, when 
they are ready to be put in a china bowl. This pot-pourri should then 
keep for several years, being occasionally moistened with Oil of 


Lavender. 
NETTING SOFT FRUITS 

Question. 'To save time and expense I propose to enclose permanently 
my plot of soft fruits as a protection against birds. The surround 
will be of wire netting, and I thought of using this for the roof also 
because I find the usual fish netting does not last. Can you please 
tell me if there are any serious disadvantages in doing this ? 

Answer. ‘There is no harm in having permanent “walls” for a fruit 
cage, but a permanent roof is inadvisable for several reasons. Probably 
the most important is the danger of lack of pollination by bees and 
other insects resulting in greatly reduced crops; for to be certain of 
excluding birds comparatively small 1} inch meshed netting must be 
used and this automatically discourages bees from entering the cage 
and thus effecting pollination. Another serious danger in areas where 
the atmosphere is polluted by smoke fro.n chemical and industrial 
works is that of drip from the netting; through certain chemical 
reactions, this sometimes can cause damage. Moreover, it should be 
realized that birds can do a great deal of good during other seasons 
of the year by feeding on numerous soil and other insect pests. 

Provided it is handled with care and given suitable supporting 

wires, fish netting should give years of wear as a temporary roofing 
during the fruiting season. It is most important thoroughly to dry 
the netting before neatly rolling and tying it for storage in a dry 


place. 
FRUIT THINNING 


Question. The Apple, Pear and Plum trees in my garden are laden with 
fruit this year. I know they need thinning, but am not sure to what 
extent this should be carried out. Would you please say how this 
should be done ? 
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Answer. Where trees are cropping heavily the earlier the thinning is 
done the better. This will greatly improve the quality and size of the 
fruits that are left as well as reduce the risk of broken branches. 

Thinning should take place in June before the natural shedding of 
fruits (called the “June drop’’) occurs. With Apples, first remove the 
“king fruit.”” This is the central fruit of each cluster which, if left, 
invariably develops out of character and keeps poorly. Next remove 
small damaged and misshapen fruits, eventually leaving one or possibly 
two fruits to each cluster. Where exhibition dessert fruits are 
required, avoid excess thinning or the remaining fruits will tend to 
become too large for dessert classes. On the other hand, certain 
culinary varieties may need thinning to as much as 6-8 inches 
between the fruits. Such final thinning, however, should be delayed 
until July. 

Pears do not normally need thinning so drastically as they are not 
usually such heavy croppers. The same system is adopted as for 
Apples leaving a maximum of two fruits per cluster. 

Plums, on the other hand, particularly varieties like ‘Victoria,’ 
often need drastic thinning. Here, again, it should be done during 
June, at first leaving two fruits in each cluster. After the “stoning” 
period these should be reduced to one, though where no stone has 
developed the fruitlets will have dropped automatically. In the case 
of some of the smaller-fruited varieties, e.g. some Gages, thinning 
need not be quite so drastic. 


LEAF ROLLING ON ROSES 


Question. I am very concerned with the way a number of leaves on my 
Rose bushes are curling up and becoming deformed and bearing no 
resemblance to a Rose leaf at all. Perhaps you would be kind enough 
to tell me what steps I should take to prevent this from ruining all 
my Rose bushes. Once the leaves are affected they remain like this 
until the autumn. 


Answer. The Roses have been attacked by the Rose Leaf Rolling Sawfly, 
Blennocampa pusilla. The black, shining Sawflies appear in May and 
June and eggs are laid in the marginal area of the leaves. During 
the process of oviposition some toxin is injected into the leaves 
causing the margins to roll downwards and inwards. The young 
larvae feed on leaf tissue within the rolled portions and when fully 
fed in July and August they descend to the ground. ‘Throughout the 
winter they remain in a cocoon a few inches below ground-level and 
pupate the following spring. The adults emerge during May and 
June. Attacks may be prevented by spraying with DDT applied 
according to maker’s instructions during the first week of May and 
again three weeks later. Once leaf-rolling has occurred infested leaves 
may be handpicked and destroyed. Alternatively, infested bushes 
may be dusted with 4 per cent. Nicotine dust. Nicotine has a 
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fumigant action and is more efficient if used at air temperatures 
exceeding 65° F. 
HORSEHAIR WORMS 
Question. 1 shall be glad if you will identify the enclosed hair-like 
“worms.” Just after a shower of rain I found about 1,000 or so 
either on the soil surface or clinging to various plants. Are they a 
pest, and, if so, what measures can | take to control them ? 


Answer. The creatures found in such large numbers in your garden 
were Mermis Worms or Horsehair Worms. The hair-like worms, 
which attain a length of 4 or 5 inches, are parasitic on insects such 
as earwigs and grasshoppers. Eggs are laid in the soil and, on hatching, 
the young larvae burrow into insects and continue to live as internal 
parasites. When mature they bore out of their hosts and become 
free-living in the soil. They are often found in great numbers on the 
soil surface, particularly after rain. 


CAMELLIA LEAF BLOTCH 

Question. On the enclosed Camellia leaves you will see brown or 
greyish patches which I believe to be a disease. If I am correct, 
please advise a cure. 

Answer. The brown blotches on the Camellia leaves are those of the 
disease called Leaf Blotch and are caused by the fungus Pestalotia 
guepini. ‘The blotches soon turn greyish-white and on them appear 
small pinpoint-sized black dots scattered all over the affected patch. 
These black dots are the spore-producing cushions of the fungus 
parasite. 

This disease can be severe on cuttings or on small plants in pots 
and may be very injurious in the glasshouse, but is only occasionally 
a nuisance in the open. The remedy is to cut off badly affected 
leaves or even parts of leaves (such as affected tips) and to spray with 
Colloidal Copper according to maker’s instructions. Under glass this 
spray is used at half the outdoor strength. 

This leaf blotch must not be confused with the more striking 
white or bright yellow spots or blotches which appear on some 
Camellia leaves. ‘The cause of these has not been determined and 
whether or not they are signs of a mild virus infection is not known. 


TULIP FIRE 


Question. Last year I had a lot of spotting on my Tulips. I understand 
it is a disease called “Fire” and would like to know how to prevent it. 


Answer. Your Tulip trouble is probably the disease called “‘Fire,’’ which 
causes flecking or spotting of the leaves, flower stems and petals. In 
severe cases the tips of the leaves are brown and ragged and in cold 
moist seasons the disease causes much damage to the plants. On the 
diseased spots the fungus (Botrytis tulipae) which causes this trouble 
forms spores which spread the disease to healthy leaves. Later on it 
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grows down the stem and on the bulb forms black resting bodies 
called sclerotia about the size of a pin-head. These sclerotia may be 
seen on diseased bulbs, but many fall into the soil and contaminate it. 

Some of the newer fungicides such as tetramethyl-thiuram 
disulphide and the dithiocarbamates are being used as sprays against 
this disease and for small beds powders made of tetrachlornitro- 
benzene are recommended for mixing in the top soil to check infec- 
tion. Despite this the old methods of hygiene are still valuable and 
it is advisable to lift the bulbs each season for examination and 
sorting so that small and diseased ones can be discarded and only 
healthy flowering-sized ones replanted. Planting should be late and 
fairly deep, and if possible in a fresh place each year. In spring it is 
most important to watch for the first signs of trouble and to remove 
rotting or browned leaves or even whole plants. This removal of 
primary infections is perhaps the most valuable method of preventing 
“Fire’’ disease in Tulip beds. 


MONSIEUR DONCKELAER’S CAMELLIA 


(Camellia japonica ‘Donckelarii’) 
Robert Adams 


VEN in the early days of its introduction there arose doubt about 
E the correct spelling of M. DONCKELAER’s famous variety of Camellia 
japonica, Quite unnecessarily doubt still remains to-day and the aim of 
this note is to clarify the matter. 

The arrival of the plant in Europe was described by MR. D. BEATON 
in The Cottage Gardener, Vol. I1 (1849), pp. 59-60, when he wrote that: 


“*Donkideri and Tricoler . . . are real picotees, there being no regular 
stripes in them, but mottled all over, and they are neither a good 
shape nor a regular form, and not half double; nevertheless, I never 
knew anyone acquainted with the subject who did not class them 
as first-rate. DR. SIEBOLD brought the first of the Donklaeri from 
Japan, along with the beautiful lilies and many other fine things, 
that were lost after being landed safely at Antwerp. It so happened 
that DR. SIEBOLD’s cases arrived when the French were besieging 
the citadel at Antwerp, I believe in 1831; and the place where the 
cases were put was soon filled with cavalry horses, which knocked 
everything about in such a way that it was a wonder that a single 
leaf was saved; and our original camellia Donklaeri was in this melee. 
MR. DONKLAER, after whom it is called, told me the story: he was 
then gardener at Lovain. The name is seldom spelt right in our 
lists, but this is the way MR. D. always signed his name.” 
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Enquiries at the University of Louvain and at the Jardin Botanique 
de |’Etat at Brussels have revealed that mr. D. did not in fact spell his 
name DONKLAER but DONCKELAER. This is the spelling used when mr. D. 
was mentioned in Vol. P(1) (1838-43), p. 117, of our JouRNAL. Here 
there is the entry “From John Allnutt, Esq., F.H.S., a specimen of 
Donckelaer’s Camellia.” The plant in question, however, should be 
given neither the epithet ‘Donklaeri’ nor ‘Donckelaeri’ for when it 
was originally botanically described and figured in L’Horticulteur Belge, 
Journal des Fardiniers et Amateurs, Vol. I1, (1834), p. 63, t. xxix, the name 
given to it was Camellia japonica var. Donckelarii. Thus, in spite of the 
fact that GEORGE NICHOLSON referred to the plant as C. ‘Donckelaarii’ 
in The Illustrated Dictionary of Gardening (1884-88), in spite of the 
fact that throughout the Fournal of the Royal Horticultural Society the 
plant is variously referred to as ‘Dunkelaeria,’ ‘Donkelaari,’ ‘Doncke- 
laari,’ ‘Donckelaarii,’ ‘Donkelarei’ and ‘Donckelari,’ in spite of the fact 
that ‘Donckelari’ is the name used in The Camellia—Its Culture and 
Nomenclature (1954) published by the Southern California Camellia 
Society, the correct spelling of the name is ‘Donckelarii’ and under the 
present rules of nomenclature the plant should be known as Camellia 
taponica ‘Donckelarii.’ 

The plant has been figured from time to time. In BERLEsE’s Jcono- 
graphie du Genre Camellia (1841-43), J. J. JUNG illustrates it in the ninth 
section of Volume I under the caption Camellia Don Klari, while in the 
text L’ABBE BERLESE refers to the plant as Camellia Doncklari. The 
illustration is not a good one. A large proportion of each petal in the 
picture is white and the stamens have long filaments and are promi- 
nently shown while, in fact, the petals are more often predominantly 
coloured a particular shade of rosy-cerise and the stamens are insignifi- 
cant, some being petaloid and others hidden by the petals. 

Accompanying the original description is a coloured plate by 
A. JACQUEMIN fils, captioned Camellia Japonica var. Donkelarii. ‘This is 
probably the best illustration of the plant available for it depicts faith- 
fully the characteristic shape of the flower, showing it as semi-double 
with a few isolated stamens. Like JUNG, however, the artist unduly 
emphasizes the white marbling of the petals and in his picture a faint 
bluish tinge slightly dulls the singular red colouring which has made 


this plant popular for so long. 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE BEEN 
MADE IN 1953-54 
NERINES 

Nerine ‘Coronation’ A.M. October 20, 1953. This variety resulted 
from a cross between N. ‘Aerolite’ and N. ‘Lionel.’ The Porcelain Rose 
(H.C.C. 620) flowers are of medium size with crimped perianth segments 
which become paler at the base and have a middle streak of orange. 
The large umbel is borne ona stout scape. Raised and shown by Edmund 
de Rothschild, Esq. (gr. Mr. F. Wynniatt), Exbury, nr. Southampton. 

Nerine ‘Rosinante’ A.M. October 20, 1953. A deep porcelain rose 
variety with crimped perianth segments which have an orange streak 
down the middle. It is the result of a cross between N. ‘Aerolite’ and 
N. ‘Lionel.’ Raised and shown by Edmund de Rothschild, Esq. (gr. 
Mr. F. Wynniatt), Exbury, nr. Southampton. 

Nerine ‘Vampire’ A.M. October 20, 1953. A very bright Turkey 
Red (H.C.C. 721/3) variety raised as the result of a cross between N. 
‘Aerolite’ and N. ‘Lionel.’ The flowers are about 2} inches across and 
have a lighter zone down the middle of the crimped perianth segments. 
Raised and shown by Edmund de Rothschild, Esq. (gr. Mr. F. Wyn- 
niatt), Exbury, nr. Southampton. 


ORCHIDS 

Brassolaeliocattleya (Norman’s Bay G.) ‘Gothic’ A.M. Decem- 
ber 1, 1953. The plant exhibited bore a handsome fragrant flower 6 inches 
across. The petals are 3} inches across in the widest part and have 
attractively undulate margins. The waved and frilled lip is fully 3 inches 
across and is veined with gold. ‘The flower is almost uniformly coloured 
Orchid Purple (H.C.C. 31). It was raised by the exhibitor from L.-c. 
‘Ishtar’ x B.-c. ‘Hartland’ and first flowered in the present year. 
Exhibited by Messrs. Stuart Low Co., Jarvis Brook, Sussex. 

Cypripedium (Winston Churchill G.) ‘British Enterprise’ 
A.M. November 17, 1953. A very large-flowered hybrid obtained by 
crossing C’. x ‘Eridge’ with C. x ‘Hampden.’ The plant exhibited bore 
a flower 5 inches wide by 44 inches deep. The broad upright dorsal 
sepal has a broad whitish margin. A dark glossy maroon occurs over 
the main area which deepens towards the base. The lip and lateral petals 
have a suggestion of brown in the otherwise dark maroon colour, while 
the lip is also heavily spotted with the same colour inside. The yellow 
column and greenish hind sepals complete the flower’s main colouring. 
Exhibited by Messrs. Stuart Low & Co., Jarvis Brook, Sussex. 

Cypripedium (Broadway G.) ‘Stonehurst’ A.M. November 17 
1953. The parentage of this large-flowered Cypripedium is C, x ‘Great 
Mogul’ x C. x ‘Perseus.’ The dorsal sepal has a white border which 
gives place to a shining brownish-purple area deepening in colour 
towards the centre. The lateral petals and the lip are a similar shade of 
purple but in addition are slightly suffused with green, while the lip is 
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also pale greenish below. In the centre is the yellow column, and the 
whole flower measures 44 inches across by 4 inches deep. Exhibited by 
R. Strauss, Esq., Stonehurst, Sussex. 

Cypripedium (Dunstan G.) ‘Whatcroft Hall’ A.M. December 1, 
1953. ‘This hybrid, raised from ‘Wendron’ x ‘Brailes,’ bore a waxy, 
concave flower 3? inches across. The dorsal sepal is large and firm, 
broadly edged with pure white. The lateral petals are broad and waved. 
The colour of the flower as a whole suggests Citron Green (H.C.C. 
763 /3), the lip being a little nearer yellow, the dorsal sepal more on the 
green side. Exhibited by Dr. Wm. Stirling, Whatcroft Hall, nr. 
Northwich, Cheshire. 


EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


‘The Royal Horticultural Society and the National Chrysanthemum 
Society have made the following awards to early-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mumis after exhibition at the shows of The Royal Horticultural Society 
and National Chrysanthemum Society on the recommendation of the 
Joint Early-Flowering Chrysanthemum Committee. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Alfreton Glory’ A.M. September 25, 1953, as 
a variety for show purposes. Section XXI, Reflexed, large flowered, light 
bronze. Flowers 7 inches diameter; florets long, narrow, slightly 
pointed and quilled, outer and inner florets Lemon Yellow (H.C.C. be- 
tween 4/2 and 4/1) with inner florets slightly flushed light bronze. 
Shown by Mr. E. Riley, Alfreton Nurseries, Woolley Moor, Derbyshire. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Ashover Beauty’ A.M. September 8, 1953, 
as a variety for show purposes. Section XXI, Reflexed, large flowered, 
yellow. Flowers 6 inches diameter ; florets long, medium width, pointed, 
curled, outer florets Sulphur Yellow (H.C.C. 1/2), inner florets Aureolin 
(H.C.C. 3). Shown by Mr. E. Riley. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Brenda Talbot’ A.M. September 8, 1953, as 
a variety for show purposes. Section XXI, Reflexed, medium flowered, 
pink. Flowers 6 inches diameter; florets medium length, broad, chan- 
nelled, outer florets Porcelain Rose (H.C.C. 620/3), inner florets Porcelain 
Rose (H.C.C. 620/3) tinged yellow, reverse pale yellow tinged pink. 
Shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith, Ltd., Mayford, Woking, Surrey. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Cheeko’ A.M. September 25, 1953, as a 
variety for show purposes. Section XXI, Reflexed, large flowered, 
yellow. Flowers 64 inches diameter ; florets long, medium width, quilled, 
outer florets a clear bright yellow near Aureolin (H.C.C. 3), inner florets 
a slightly deeper yellow. Shown by Messrs. H. W. Hyde & Son, ‘The 
Nursery, Ruscombe, ‘Twyford, Berks. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Cromford’ A.M. August 25, 1953, as a 
variety for show purposes. Section XXI, Reflexed, large flowered, pink. 
Flowers 6 inches diameter; florets long, medium width, quilled, outer 
florets Fuchsia Purple (H.C.C. 28/2), inner florets Fuchsia Purple (H.C.C 
between 28/2 and 28/1) reverse creamy white. Shown by Messrs. 
J. & T. Johnson, The Nurseries, Tibshelf, Derbyshire. 
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Chrysanthemum ‘Eamonn Andrews’ A.M. September 25, 1953, 
as a variety for show purposes. Section XXI, Reflexed, large flowered, 
light bronze. Flowers 64 inches diameter; florets long, very broad, flat 
to slightly quilled, Straw Yellow (H.C.C. 604) lightly overlaid bronze. 
Shown by Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd., Shirley, Birmingham. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Fawley Flame’ A.M. September 8, 1953, as 
a variety for show purposes. Section XX1, Reflexed, large flowered, light 
bronze. Flowers 5? inches diameter; florets long, broad, slightly chan- 
nelled, pale chestnut bronze, reverse yellow. Shown by Messrs. H. 
Shoesmith Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Hardwick’ A.M. August 25, 1953, as a 
variety for show purposes. Section XXI, Reflexed, medium flowered, 
red. Flowers 54 inches diameter; florets long, medium width, quilled, 
a bright rich chestnut bronze with slight crimson flush, reverse golden 
yellow. Shown by Messrs. J. & 'T. Johnson. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Incurved Connie Una’ F.C.C. September 25, 
1953, aS a variety for show purposes. Section XX, Incurved, large 
flowered, light bronze. Described R.H.S. JouRNAL 78, p. 141 (A.M. 
1952). Shown by J. H. Gilson, Esq., 15 Merchant Street, Shirebrook, 
nr. Mansfield, Notts. 

Chrysanthemum ‘John Woolman’ F.C.C. September 25, 1953, 
as a variety for show purposes. Section XX, Incurved, large flowered, 
pink. Described R.H.S. JournaL 78, p. 141 (A.M, 1952). Shown by 
Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘London’s Pride’ A.M. September 8, 1953, 
as a variety for show purposes. Section XXIV, Pompon, dwarf, pink. 
Plant 14 inches diameter, flowers 14 inch diameter, in sprays; florets 
short, broad, channelled, outer florets Carmine (H.C.C. 21/3), inner 
florets Carmine (H.C.C. 21/3) tinged deep yellow. Shown by Messrs. 
H. Shoesmith Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Monty Stather’ A.M. September 25, 1953, 
as a variety for show purposes. Section XXI, Reflexed, large flowered, 
bronze. Flowers 6} inches diameter; florets long, very broad, flat to 
slightly channelled, light orange-bronze, slightly flushed crimson, 
reverse pale golden yellow. Shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Patricia Alexander’ A.M. September 25, 
1953, as a variety for show purposes. Section XXII, Incurving, large 
flowered, bronze. Flowers 6} inches diameter; florets very long, very 
broad, channelled, light crimson-bronze, reverse pale golden yellow. 
Shown by A. Alexander, Esq., Lee Park, Gateacre, Liverpool. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Pennine Snow’ A.M. September 8, 1953, as a 
variety for show purposes. Section XX1I, Reflexed, large flowered, white. 
Flowers 6 inches diameter; florets long, very narrow, channelled, outer 
florets white, inner florets creamy white. Shown by Mr. E. Riley. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Royal Lady’ A.M. September 25, 1953, as a 
variety for show purposes. Section XXI, Reflexed, medium flowered, 
pink. Flowers 6} inches diameter; florets long, narrow, quilled, pink 
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near Persian Rose (H.C.C. 628/1) reverse creamy white. Shown by 
Mr. E. Riley. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Torchbearer’ A.M. September 25, 1953, as 
a variety for show purposes. Section XXI, Reflexed, medium flowered, 
bronze. Flowers 5} inches diameter; florets medium length, medium 
width, flat to slightly channelled, bright chestnut bronze slightly flushed 
crimson, reverse golden yellow. Shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Tosca’ A.M. September 8, 1953, as a variety for 
show purposes. Section XXI, Reflexed, large flowered, bronze. Flowers 
54 inches diameter; florets long, broad, flat to slightly curled, mahogany 
bronze, reverse golden yellow. Shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Tudor’ A.M. September 8, 1953, as a variety 
for show purposes. Section XXI, Reflexed, large flowered, pink. 
Flowers 6} inches diameter ; florets long, broad, slightly quilled, outer 
florets Phlox Pink (H.C.C.625/3), inner florets Phlox Pink (H.C.C.625/3) 
tinged yellow, reverse silvery white. Shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Velvet Gown’ A.M. September 25, 1953, as 
a variety for show purposes. Section XXI, Reflexed, large-flowered, red. 
Flowers 6} inches diameter; florets long, narrow, quilled, rich velvety 
red near Currant Red (H.C.C. 821) flushed purple, reverse golden 
yellow. Shown by Messrs. J. & 'T. Johnson. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Vera Lynn’ A.M. September 25, 1953, as a 
variety for show purposes. Section XX, Incurved, large flowered, white. 
Flowers 5} inches diameter ; florets long, broad, channelled, pure white. 
Shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Wellington Pink’ A.M. August 11, 1953, as 
a variety for show purposes. Section XXI, Reflexed, large flowered, 
pink. Flowers 6 inches diameter; florets long, broad, quilled, Persian 
Rose (H.C.C. 628/3) slightly tinged apricot, reverse silvery white. 
Shown by Mr. Frank Rowe, Rylands Nurseries, Wellington, Somerset. 

Chrysanthemum ‘White Joy’ F.C.C. September 25, 1953, as a 
variety for show purposes. Section XXI, Reflexed, medium flowered, 
white. Described R.H.S. JouRNAL 77, p. 110 (A.M. 1951). Shown by 
Mr. John R. Beil, Southdown Nurseries, Cross-in-Hand, Sussex. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Wildfire’ A.M. September 8, 1953, as a 
variety for show purposes. Section XXI, Reflexed, large flowered, 
bronze. Flowers 7 inches diameter, florets long, narrow, flat, reddish 
bronze, reverse golden yellow. Shown by Mr. John R. Bell. 


LATE-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
The Royal Horticultural Society and the National Chrysanthemum 
Society have made the following awards to late-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums after exhibition at the Shows of The Royal Horticultural Society 
and the National Chrysanthemum Society on the recommendation of 
the Joint Late-Flowering Chrysanthemum Committee. 


Chrysanthemum ‘Albatross’ A.M. November 17, 1953, as a 
variety for show purposes. Section III, Large Exhibition Incurving, 
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white. Flowers g inches diameter; florets very long, very broad, outer 
florets white, inner florets white tinged green. Shown by Messrs. H. 
Woolman Ltd., Shirley, Birmingham. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Amber Balcombe Perfection’ F.C.C. 
October 20, 1953, as a variety for show purposes and for cutting for 
market. Section VI, Incurving Decorative, light bronze. Flowers 7} 
inches diameter; florets long, broad, Lemon Yellow (H.C.C. 4/1) with 
inner florets flushed amber. Shown by Messrs. Colham Green Nurseries 
Ltd., Hillingdon, Middlesex. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Ardsheal Glory’ A.M. November 17, 1953, 
as a variety for show purposes and for cutting for market. Section V, 
Reflexed Decorative, red. Flowers 6} inches diameter; florets medium 
length and width, near Currant Red (H.C.C. 821) with deeper red flush, 
reverse buff yellow. Shown by Messrs. Greenyer Bros. Ltd., Broad- 
water Green Nurseries, Worthing, Sussex. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Avril Doig’ A.M. November 17, 1953, as a 
variety for show purposes and for cutting for market. Section V, 
Reflexed Decorative, salmon. Flowers 5} inches diameter; florets 
long, narrow, very quilled, Rhodonite Red (H.C.C. 0022/2) flushed 
China Rose (H.C.C. between 024/2 and 024/1). Shown by Messrs. 
H. Shoesmith Ltd., Mayford, Woking. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Balcombe Perfection’ A.M. October 20, 
1953, as a variety for show purposes and for cutting for market. Section 
VI, Incurving Decorative, bronze. Flowers 7 inches diameter; florets 
long, broad, Indian Yellow (H.C.C. between 6/2 and 6/1) lightly over- 
laid pale bronze. Shown by Messrs. Colham Green Nurseries Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Bronze Rose’ A.M. December 15, 1953, as a 
variety for cutting for market. Section V, Reflexed Decorative, light 
bronze. Flowers 54 inches diameter; florets medium length and width, 
Yellow Ochre (H.C.C. 07/1) slightly flushed light bronze. Shown by 
Messrs, Colham Green Nurseries Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Canary Bird’ A.M. December 1, 1953, as a 
variety for cutting for market. Section V, Reflexed Decorative, yellow. 
Flowers 5} inches diameter; florets medium length, broad, a clear 
bright shade of yellow near Empire Yellow (H.C.C. 603). Shown by 
Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Celia’ A.M. November 17, 1953, as a variety 
for show purposes and for cutting for market. Section I, Exhibition 
Incurved, large-flowered, pale pink. Flowers 5 inches diameter; 
florets medium length, broad, very pale creamy pink. Shown by 
Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Chairman’ F.C.C. October 20, 1953, as a 
variety for cutting for market. Section XVI, October Flowering 
Reflexed, large flowered, yellow. Flowers 6 inches diameter; florets 
long, narrow, Aureolin (H.C.C. between 3/1 and 3). Shown by Messrs. 
Greenyer Bros. Ltd. 
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Chrysanthemum ‘Christmas Bronze’ A.M. December 15, 


1953, as a variety for cutting for market. Section V, Reflexed Decorative, 
bronze. Flowers 6} inches diameter; florets medium length, broad, 
Indian Yellow (H.C.C. 6/1) overlaid bronze with a slight crimson flush, 
reverse Indian Yellow (H.C.C. 6/1). Shown by Messrs. A. G. Vinten 
Ltd., Oldland Nurseries, Balcombe, Sussex. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Christmas Greeting’ A.M. December 15, 
1953, a8 a spray variety for cutting for market. Section V, Reflexed 
Decorative, spray, red. Flowers 3} inches diameter, florets short, broad, 
deep rich velvety crimson. Shown by Messrs. Colham Green Nurseries 
Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Cream Rose’ A.M. January 5, 1954, as a 
variety for cutting for market. Section V, Reflexed Decorative, other 
colour. Flowers 6} inches diameter; florets long, medium width, outer 
fiorets near Mimosa Yellow (H.C.C. 602/3), inner florets a deeper 
yellow slightly flushed apricot. Shown by Messrs. A. G. Vinten Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Crimson Finale’ A.M. December 15, 1953, 
as a variety for cutting for market. Section V, Reflexed Decorative, red. 
Flowers 5 inches diameter; florets medium length and width, mahogany 
crimson. Shown by Mr. R. Hotchkiss, Norbury Park Nurseries, 
Mickleham, Dorking, Surrey. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Crimson Lake’ A.M, November 17, 1953, as a 
variety for show purposes and for cutting for market. Section V, 
Reflexed Decorative, red. Flowers 6? inches diameter; florets long, 
medium width, a very rich velvety shade of red near Currant Red 
(H.C.C. 821). Shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Fred Shoesmith’ F.C.C. December 1, 1953, 
as a variety for show purposes and for cutting for market. Section VI, 
Incurving Decorative, white. Flowers 6 inches diameter; florets long, 
broad, outer florets white, inner florets white tinged cream. Shown by 
Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Golden Guinea’ A.M. December 1, 1953, as 
a variety for show purposes and for cutting for market. Section V, 
Reflexed Decorative, yellow. Flowers 6} inches diameter; florets very 
long and broad, near Lemon Yellow (H.C.C. 4/1). Shown by Messrs. 
H. Woolman Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Gordon Wells’ A.M. October 20, 1953, as a 
variety for show purposes and for cutting for market. Section I, 
Exhibition Incurved, large-flowered, yellow. Flowers 5} inches 
diameter; florets long, very broad, Canary Yellow (H.C.C. between 2/2 
and 2/1). Shown by Messrs. Colham Green Nurseries Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Hilda Birch’ A.M. November 6, 1953, as a 
variety for show purposes. Section I, Exhibition Incurved, large- 
flowered, white. Flowers 6} inches diameter; florets long, broad, outer 
florets white, inner florets white with extreme inner florets tinged green. 
Shown by Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Holiday’ A.M. December 1, 1953, as a spray 
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variety for cutting for market. Section IX, Single, small-flowered, red. 
Flowers 2? inches diameter; florets short, broad, rich chestnut bronze 
with a slight crimson flush, eye yellow. Shown by Messrs. Colham 
Green Nurseries Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Hugo’ A.M. October, 20, 1953, as a variety for 
show purposes and for cutting for market. Section XVI, October 
flowering, Reflexed, medium-flowered, red. Flowers 6 inches diameter; 
florets long, narrow, a rich glowing red near Currant Red (H.C.C. 821). 
Shown by Messrs. Greenyer Bros. Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Limelight’ A.M. November 17, 1953, as a 
variety for show purposes and for cutting for market. Section III, Large 
Exhibition Incurving, yellow. Flowers 8} inches diameter ; florets very 
long and broad, Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 2/2), reverse slightly paler 
yellow. Shown by Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Maxine’ A.M. October 20, 1953, as a variety 
for show purposes and for cutting for market. Section I, Exhibition 
Incurved, large-flowered, white. Flowers 4? inches diameter; florets 
long, narrow, ivory white. Shown by Mr. Stuart Ogg, The Grove 
Nurseries, Swanley, Kent. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Mayford Flush’ A.M. November 6, 1953, as a 
variety for show purposes and for cutting for market. Section I, Exhibi- 
tion Incurved, large-flowered, white. Flowers 5} inches diameter; 
florets long, broad, cream with very slight pink flush on outer florets. 
Shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Mura’ A.M. November 17, 1953, as a variety 
for show purposes and for cutting for market. Section VI, Incurving 
Decorative, light bronze. Flowers 54 inches diameter; florets medium 
length, broad, Buttercup Yellow (H.C.C. 5/1), reverse slightly paler 
yellow. Shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Pandora’ A.M. November 17, 1953, as a 
variety for show purposes and for cutting for market. Section VI, 
Incurving Decorative, bronze. Flowers 64 inches diameter; florets 
long, broad, outer florets light bronze, inner florets light bronze slightly 
flushed crimson, reverse buff yellow. Shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith 
Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Paramount’ A.M. December 1, 1953, as a 
spray variety for cutting for market. Section VIII, Pompon, large- 
flowered, white. Flowers 2} inches diameter; florets short, narrow, 
outer florets cream, inner florets cream tinged green. Shown by Messrs. 
Colham Green Nurseries Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Patsy Robinson’ A.M. November 6, 1953, as 
a variety for show purposes. Section III, Large Exhibition Incurving, 
pale pink. Flowers 10 inches diameter; florets very long and broad, 
near Phlox Purple (H.C.C. between 623/3 and 623/2), reverse silvery 
white. Shown by Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Princeton’ A.M. November 17, 1953, a8 a 
spray variety for cutting for market. Section V, Reflexed Decorative, 
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spray, light bronze. Flowers 3 inches diameter; florets short, broad, 
outer florets Indian Yellow (H.C.C. 6), inner florets a slightly deeper 
yellow. Shown by Messrs. Colham Green Nurseries Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Purple Rose’ A.M. December, 15, 1953, as a 
variety for cutting for market. Section V, Reflexed Decorative, purple. 
Flowers 5? inches diameter; florets long, broad, near Fuchsia Purple 
(H.C.C. 28/1). Shown by Messrs. Colham Green Nurseries Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Red Balcombe Perfection’ F.C.C. Novem- 
ber 6, 1953, as a variety for show purposes and for cutting for market. 
Section VI, Incurving Decorative, red. Flowers 7 inches diameter; 
florets very long and broad, outer florets rich chestnut red, inner 
florets rich chestnut red slightly flushed crimson, reverse buff yellow. 
Shown by Messrs. Colham Green Nurseries Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Red Princeton’ A.M. November 17, 1953, 
as a spray variety for cutting for market. Section V, Reflexed Decorative, 
spray, red. Flowers 3 inches diameter; florets short, broad, mahogany 
red. Shown by Messrs. Colham Green Nurseries Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Ron Shoesmith’ A.M. November 6, 1953, as a 
variety for show purposes and for cutting for market. Section I, 
Exhibition Incurved, medium-flowered, white. Flowers 5} inches 
diameter; florets medium length and width, creamy white. Shown by 
Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Rose Worthing Success’ A.M. November 17, 
1953, as a variety for show purposes and for cutting for market. Section 
V, Reflexed Decorative, pink. Flowers 5} inches diameter; florets 
medium length and width, Mallow Purple (H.C.C. between 630/1 and 
630). Shown by Messrs. Greenyer Bros. Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Royal Crimson’ A.M. December 1, 1953, as 
a spray variety for cutting for market. Section V, Reflexed Decorative, 

spray, red. Flowers 3 inches diameter; florets medium length and 
width, a bright rich crimson near Blood Red (H.C.C. 820). Shown by 
Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Royal Purple’ A.M. November 6, 1953, as a 
variety for show purposes. Section V, Reflexed Decorative, purple. 
Flowers 6} inches diameter; florets long, medium width, near Fuchsia 
Purple (H.C.C. 28/1), reverse silvery white. Shown by Messrs. J. & E. 
Maher, Carisbrooke Nurseries, Hampton, Middlesex. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Salmon Kent’ A.M. November 17, 1953, as a 
variety for show purposes. Section II, Large Exhibition, salmon. 
Flowers 8 inches diameter, very long and broad, outer florets pale 
creamy apricot flushed rose, inner florets pale creamy apricot. Shown 
by Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Sheffield’ A.M. November 17, 1953, as a 
variety for show purposes. Section I, Exhibition Incurved, large- 
flowered, yellow. Flowers 5} inches diameter; florets long, broad, near 
Mimosa Yellow (H.C.C. 602/1). Shown by Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Snow White’ A.M. October 20, 1953, as a 
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variety for show purposes and for cutting for market. Section XVII, 
October flowering, Incurving, large-flowered, white. Flowers 54 inches 
diameter; florets long, broad, ivory white. Shown by Messrs. H. 
Shoesmith Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Strawberry Roan’ A.M. November 6, 1953, 
as a variety for show purposes and for cutting for market. Section V, 
Reflexed Decorative, salmon. Flowers 5? inches diameter; florets long, 
broad, near Coral Pink (H.C.C. 0619) with deeper pink flush, reverse 
mustard yellow. Shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Susan Alesworth’ A.M. October 20, 1953, 
as a variety for show purposes and for cutting for market. Section XVII, 
October flowering, Incurving, large-flowered, pink. Flowers 5 inches 
diameter; florets long, medium width, Magenta (H.C.C. 27/2), reverse 
paler magenta. Shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Vera Woolman’ F.C.C. November 5, 1953, 
as a variety for show purposes. Section I, Exhibition Incurved, medium 
flowered, yellow. Flowers 5 inches diameter; florets medium length 
and width, Mimosa Yellow (H.C.C. between 602/1 and 602). Shown by 
Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Woolman’s Glory’ A.M. November 6, 1953, 
as a variety for show purposes. Section IX, Single, large-flowered, 
bronze. Flowers 7? inches diameter; florets very long and broad, 
Chinese Yellow (H.C.C. 606) with slight bronze flush, reverse golden 
yellow, eye deep mustard yellow. Shown by Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Yellow Dennis Wroe’ A.M. November 6, 
1953, as a variety for show purposes. Section II, Large Exhibition, 
yellow. Flowers 10} inches diameter; florets very long and broad, 
Mimosa Yellow (H.C.C. 602/2), reverse paler yellow. Shown by Messrs. 
H. Woolman Ltd. 


BOOK NOTES 


“Pioneer Plant Geography—The Phytogeographical Researches of Sir 
Joseph Dalton Hooker.” By W. B. Turrill. xii + 267 pp. Illus. Being 
volume 4 of “Lotsya—a Biological Miscellany,” edited by Franz Verdoorn. 
(Printed at The Hague, 1953.) 19 guilders. 

This book presents to the reader the work of Hooker as a pioneer in plant- 
geography. Just in front of him in time had gone Charles Darwin whose Naturalist’s 
voyage round the World Hooker read in proof in odd moments while undergoing the 
ordeal of his final examination in Medicine (1839). Hooker’s turn for travel came with 
his appointment as an assistant surgeon on Ross’s voyage to the Antarctic (1839- 
1843). In the four years after its termination he worked up his results; then followed 
his years in India (1847-1851). Another pause for the first elaboration of his results, 
and from 1855 a straight course in life as Assistant Director, afterwards Director, of the 
Royal Gardens, Kew—a course not without opportunities for shorter travel that he 
could take in his stride. His wonderful mind had an enormous capacity for holding 
such details as a plant-geographer needs to systematize. 

To the writer as a botanist who has happened to tread many of the easier trails that 
Hooker took, the book has given great pleasure. With the book I have climbed the long 
hill to the Sangachelling monastery where, drinking the murwa beer that the lamas 
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offer, I sought out the door post that had carried a portrait of Hooker, represented in 
the largest of spectacles, these being a recognition mark. I would have liked to find still 
the lama who begged for a pair to enhance his dignity; but portrait and lama have long 
gone. From the book I have reminded myself of the plagues of the season and the 
compensating beauty of the Rhododendrons. With the book I climbed again the 
arduous track from the jheels of Sylhet to the plateau of Cherrapunji whence the rain 
has removed so much of the soil that the graves are piled-up mounds. With the book I 
revisited the groves of the Californian coast and viewed the conspicuous Asiatic element 
in the woods of the Eastern United States. Another will regain old experiences in the 
same way; and with them he will find Dr. Turrill’s comments on Hooker’s views at the 
progressive stages of his life, along with much information directing him to work done 
since. 
It is just 100 years from the completion of Hooker’s greatest travelling. ‘hat date 
was much too early for ideas of wandering continents; but Hooker conceived that 
wandering climates must have had great effects, as well as rises and falls of land- 
surfaces. He had interested the scientific World in speculations on plant-migration in 
the Antarctic and had commenced his publications on the flora of India which were to 
follow through the rest of his long and active life. The coming year will be the cen- 


tenary of his official connection with Kew. 
I. H. BURKILL 


“Plant-life in Malaya.”” By Prof. R. E. Holttum. viii + 254 pp. Illus. 
(Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd.) 18s. 


This book is excellent. It is described on its jacket as an introduction to plant- 
biology for residents in Malaya, especially for teachers, senior students in schools and 
first-year university students. It will hold the attention of such as these. Then the 
jacket continues ‘‘it should be useful to readers in other parts of the world.’’ So will it 
be in proportion to their familiarity with the plants named. The whole book rests on 
personal observation, is fresh and simple and unencumbered. The reader referred to, 
whatever his country and particularly if his vocation be teaching, can profitably broaden 
his views with what he will find in it outside his own immediate experience. 

Perhaps when the time comes for a second edition the possibility of adding to the 
illustrations might be considered with the needs of this reader in view. It is not that 
the book is inadequately illustrated, but that the reader unacquainted with Malaya 
meets in it so much new to him. 


The frontispiece—the forest at 4,700 feet—is delightful. 
I, H. BURKILL 


“Soilless Culture.”” By T. Saunby. 104 pp. Illus. (Collingridge, London.) 
12s. 6d. 

Mr. Saunby is a commercial grower in Cornwall who has been practising methods 
of soilless cultivation for some years. He has satisfied himself that it is an economic 
proposition and in this book he has put together the results of his experience in a simple, 
understandable way, with enough detail for anyone to make a start without further 
knowledge. He describes, without bias or prejudice, the various modifications which 
have been used in this country, and makes a really original contribution in the 
details of his own modified sub-irrigation system. 

Separate chapters are devoted to the growing of tomatoes, carnations and pot plants 
by these systems and a note added on the ‘‘dry feeding’ method which has had some 
adherents because of its simplicity, though the author points out the disadvantage of 
much less accurate control of the nutrition of the plant. A very useful mal! book for 


the practical man who wants to try his hand at soilless cultivation. 
R. H. STOUGHTON 


ORDERS FOR BOOKS 

The Society does not sell any publications other than its own. Orders 
for books reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the booksellers and not 
to the offices of the Society. 


The contents of this volume are copyright. For permission to e of the articles 
application should be made to the ——- ad 
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SPRAYING MACHINERY 


THE “ONDIVER” 
can be used either as a Pneumatic Pressure Re- 


taining Sprayer or Continuous Pumping Unit 
giving a pressure of 210 Ib. per square inch. 


For details of this and the many other machines 
in our wide range, write for Catalogue to:— 


COOPER, PEGLER & CO. LTD. 
P.O. Box No. 9-67 
BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX 


OAKWORTH 


DOUBLE 'Z’ MODEL 


Oak & Steel construction 
— | ensures tremendous slrength 
= 


and maximum light 
Scientifically designed to grow more and 
last a lifetime. Wide range of types and 
sizes made in prefabricated units. All 
models extendible. Free Delivery. Erection 
Service. 


Deterred Terms 


gladly arranged + \EAN-TO SERIES 
A STRAIGHT SIDES 
= 
Pym [widths 4ft. 1 im. to ft. 7 in. 
| | Tengths, 8ft. 3 in. to17 ft. 6 in. 
| Ht. to Ridge 7 tt. 
4. to 
| Eaves, 
‘D’ SERIES, sizes 
8ftt. 2in. wide. Lengt 16 tt. 
trom 7ft. Lin. to 19ft. 2in. rr 
Send for FREE illustrated catalogue. 


a 


MINOR” FRAME 


THE PERFECT FRAME 


Ensures PERFECT VENTILATION—So necessary to 
vent condensation and damping off. Size 41° long x 
ty wide x 154” high. Special features include:— 
*Strong thick. *Cold galvanised. 
*Top can be opened both sides instantly by handles. 
*Sliding glass top and sides (no putty). 
*No loose clips or screws. 
*Can be extended without extra ends. 


1 frame complete with glass £5 10s. 


Carr. 5/- extra 


Before purchasing a frame make sure you see the “ Pluie 
Minor."’ It is worth waiting for. 


POULTMURE LTD. (Dept. R.H.S.) 


5 COLLEGE ROAD, HARROW, MIDDLESEX. 


for GREENHOUSES... 
Essential for quality produce 


Makers and Patentees: 


TIDMARSH & SONS 


Laycock Street, London, N.I 


CASTOS LTD., Dept. JRH, WELLINGTON, SALOP 
xi 
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FREDERICKS PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS LIMITED (H) 
BEACONSFIELD, BUCKS. 


Tel. Beaconsfield 851 
Ask for our free Catalogue for Garden 
Sheds, Greenhouses, Summer Houses, 
Loose-boxes, Garages and Buildings 
suitable for Staff Quarters. 


ARISTOCRATS 


OF THE 


GARDEN POOL 


Hardy, reliable, and long flowering, these 
magnificent Water Lilies have few equals 
for beauty, grace, and colour :— 


For 12 to 24 inches of Water 


Chromatelia(A.M.). Abundant primrose yellow 
flowers. Marbled foliage. 12,6 each 


James Brydon (A.M.). Superb rosy carmine. 
15/~ each 


William Falconer Dark red flowers with 
yellow anthers. 17/6 each 
For 18 to 36 inches of Water 


Escarboucle (A.M.). Enormous glowing wine 
red flowers. Exceptionally fine. 17 6 each 


Gladstoniana (A.M.). Magnificent white waxen 
blooms. The best large white. 16 6 each 


Mrs. Richmond. Immense deep pink flowers, 
darkening towards the centre. 17/6 each 


ORDER NOW FOR JUNE PLANTING 


Orders value 50/- and over carriage free for cash 
withorder. Under 50/— please add 2/— in the £1; 
minimum 1/6, Please quote R.H.S./6. 


Descriptive catalogue free on request 


STEWARTS NURSERIES 


FERNDOWN, DORSET 1742 


The 
Supreme 
Hard Court 


The “Hart” Non-attention Court— 
designed to combine the best features 
of the normal hard and semi-loose 
types. Has a fast gritty surface and 
requires no maintenance. Colour is 
a pleasing grey-green. Suitable for 
play all the year round. Brochures 
and further details on request. 


GARDENS—planned and construc- 
ted in all phases. Let us know your 
requirements early. 


MAXWELL M. HART 
(LONDON) LIMITED 


WINNERSH, WOKINGHAM, BERKS, 
"Phone : Wokingham 1121-3 


GROW 


ORCHIDS 


‘FOR PROFIT 
AND 
PLEASURE! 


.. without the slightest 
difficulty you can suc- 
cessfully cultivate Orchids. Last 
year an Amateur Orchid Grower 
sold over £300 worth of Cym- 
bidium flowers out of his medium- 
sized Greenhouse— You cain do 
this! Send now for Free 2-colour 
Booklet ‘The Simplicity of Orchid 
Growing.’ 


MANSELL & HATCHER LTD. 
Dept. R.H., Cragg Wood Nurseries 
RAWDON, LEEDS, Yorkshire 
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The Glasshouse 
you've 
been 
waiting for 


The Hartley Semi-Dodekagon ‘9’ glass- 
house with glass to ground is available 
9 feet wide to any length. Built in 
Aluminium Alloy. Enquiries for the 
above or our larger glasshouses will 
receive our prompt attention. 


Vv. & MN. HARTLEY LTD., GREENFIELD, Nr. OLDHAM 


Awarded Gold Medal for commercial glasshouses, 
Southport Flower Show 1953 


THE FINEST THING 
EARTH”’ 
FOR KILLING 


sLUGS & SNAILS! 


THE REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
LIQUID SLUG KILLER! 


**Slugit! ’’ is a contact poison, deadly to slugs 
and snails, yet harmless to man, domestic 
animals and the tenderest plants. Diluted 
with water, it is applied by watering can or 
sprayer to the entire area to be protected, 
making the ground lethal to these pests. 
Simple, cheap and highly effective, the 4 oz. 
bottle treats 40 sq. yards. Get some to-day ! 


4 oz. 8 oz. 3/6 


BOTTLE BOTTLE 


Obtainable from Seedsmen and good class 
Ironmongers. Larger sizes available. 


The MURPHY CHEMICAL Co. Ltd. 

WHEATHAMPSTEAD HERTS. 
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‘DICOTOX’ 


trade mark brand 
2:4-D SELECTIVE LAWN WEEDKILLER 


ONE 
TABLESPOONFUL 


dey 


| 
JAN APRIL 
Pmay | JULY | 


CAN BE USED THROUGHOUT THE GROWING SEASON 


EASILY = 
APPLIED - = 


* 


LL SERVE 


INCLEMENT 

yf MEATHER 
$4.4. 


RARELY ‘AFFECTS RESULT 


Container Sufficient to treat 
6 fl. oz. bottle (3s. 3d.) ...... 1600 sq. ft. 
12 fl. oz. bottle (6s. Od.) ...... 360 sq. yds. 
1 gallon tin (60s. Od.) ........ 4800 sq. yds. 


5 gallon drum (185s. Od.).......... 5 acres. 


Approved by Ministry of Agriculture 
AN M&B brand HORTICULTURAL PRODUCT 
manufactured by 
MAY & BAKER LTD 
ILFord 3060 Extension 72 
HA247 


Dagenham 


SX 
Ge. 
ERAOICATES MOST 
ART uty COMMON TURF WEEDS 
= 
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SHEARS 


This ingenious invention 
works on the scissor 
principle. All four knives 
cut h ways, thus 
covering a much larger 
surface in a given time 
than ordinary shears, 
while making a straighter, 
cleaner cut with less 
effort. Easily sharpened. 


Price 35/- 


THE “FLEXA” MOWER 


Different in construction from other mowers, the 
shear blade and the cutting knives of the Flexa are 
made of thin steel strips which allow flexibility in 
operation. Having a “‘shaving”’ cut, the Flexa 
does not “* pull ” the grass, and will cut it easily 
when wet, rough, or as highas 10°. Very easy to 
push. 


Used in Wisley Gardens for many years. 


Please write for particulars to :— 


The FLE XA Lawn Mower Co. Ltd. 
Guildford Road, Woking, Surrey. 


STRAWSON 


Quality 
GREENHOUSES 


WRITE NOW FOR THE 
NEW 1954 
STRAWSON BROCHURE 


Details of our range of Green- 
houses, Garden Frames, Green- 
house Heating, and other 
interesting information are in- 
cluded in the 1954 Strawson 
Brochure. A letter, postcard, or 
telephone call will bring one to 
you by return of post. 


Strawson Timber-framed Green- 

houses, renowned for over 60 

years, are built to last by skilled 
craftsmen. 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 


Dept. 4/2, ST. ANDREWS WORKS, 
HORLEY, SURREY Tel. Horley 130 


COOK'S BRUSHES 


DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, NORFOLK 


Seedlings to Chrysanthemums 


8} inch 19/6; 10 inch 22/6 | 


Seedling now in 272 Series +456) Twos 

“4 7” Pots 63 
‘om Thum ingly or 
24-3" Pots 49 Complete 
Sixties Set of Six for Amateurs. 

34-4" Pots 5/3 — Also suitable for 
Forty-Eights ¥ outside Pot 
5-6" Pots 5/9 Post Paid Washing 29 


Machine Flower Pot Brushes are an economical 
proposition. May we send you details? 
Wiustrated List of our Hand-Made Products is 
available for those desiring Best Quality Brushes. 


Makers of ‘* Hand-Made Brushes since 18/4 


LORD WOLMER’S 
FRUIT TREES 


These trees have been known for many 

years for their outstanding quality and 

reliability and are all grown on correct 
rootstocks. 


APPLES PEARS 

PLUMS PEACHES 

CHERRIES NECTARINES 
SOFT FRUITS 


also BEECHES for Hedging. 


Catalogue with much useful information 
FREE on application to :— 


FRUIT NURSERY DEPT. 
(J.R.H.), 
BLACKMOOR ESTATE, LTD. 
LISS, HANTS. 
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Th 
fr 
K | L L S "y destroys 


Smoke 


that 


most 


A N D A common 


insect pests 


CURES! | enter gon, 


saves your 


crops. 


FUMITE LINDANE is recommended for use in mixed houses including 
tomatoes, cucumbers, etc., without fear of tainting. The smoke insecticide 


penetrates everywhere and is deadly efficient. 


The FUMITE range 
includes: LINDANE SUPPLIED IN FOUR PELLET SIZES | Price per 
FUMITE LINDANE SIZE i 500 cu. fe. per pellet tube of 4 
FUMITE a iat 750 cu. ft. per pellet against Aphids (Green Fly) 9 

_DDT/LINDANE SIZE 2 1,500 cu. ft. per pellet. 
er 2.250 cu. ft. per pellet against Aphids (Green Fly) 3/- 
FUMITE TCNB For control of Red Spider use FUMITE AZOBENZENE. 


mums use FUMITE TCNB Fungicidal Smoke. 


ITS DEADLY 
EFFICIENT / all branches of Boots. 

British Patent Nos. 621732, 621894, 651664. Application No. |! 
In case of difficulty write to— 


WAECO LTD. (FUMITE DIVISION) 120/2 Victoria Street, Londo 
Tel: Tate Gallery 9626 Factory: HIGH POST, SALISBUR 


For contro! of Botrytis on indoor lettuce and chrysanthe- 


FUMITE is obtainable from Seedsmen, Leading Chemists and through 


8743/53 


others pending 


n, S.W.1 
Y, WILTS 


plants need manganese 


Manganese deficiency causes serious 
damage to many kinds of fruits. The 
V-shaped pattern of chlorosis due to 
the deficiency is shown here on the 
leaves of apricot, peach, and apple. 
The upper leaves are from healthy 


trees. 


% From “Further Observations and 
Investigations on Manganese De- 
ficiency in Fruit Trees in British 
Columbia.” C. G. Woodbridge and 
H. R. McClarty, Canadian Journal of 
Agricultural Science, March-April, 
1953. Reproduced by kind permission 
of Dr. Woodbridge and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa. 


A descriptive leaflet-—‘* Manganese for Plants and Animals,” may be obtained from 


our Agricultural Department. 


& CARBON PRODUCTS LTD. 
24F ST GEORGE STREET. HANOVER SQUARE. LONDON, Wi 


MAYtair 7132 Cables CHEMICARBO LONDON 
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BY 
MACHINE 


FULLEST DETAILS OF GARDEN MACHINERY 
FREE ON REQUEST 


FARMFITTERSLTD. (U) 
GERRARDS CROSS, BUCKS. 
THE GARDEN MACHINERY PEOPLE 


We specialise in Garden Furniture and 
Portable Buildings of distinction and 
quality. 

Leaflet on request 


W. STANMORE 


Garden Furniture Manufacturer & Portable 
Building Works 


WATLINGTON, Oxon. 
Watlington 77 


TOP GRADE 
WATTLE HURDLES 
high .. 12/7 
4ft. high .. 16/9 
Sft. high .. 22/- 
6ft.high .. 26/9 


6 ft. long of best closely woven hazel or willow. 


CLOSE BOARD 
FENCING 

3 fe. high 28/- 

4 ft. high 34/- 

5 fe. high 42/- 

6 fe. high 41) - 


6 ft. long strongly made oak panels creosoted. 
Carriage paid England and Wales. C.W.O. 


DURA-LAP INTER- 
WOVEN FENCING 


3 fc. high 24/- 
4 ft. high 28 /- 
5 fc. high 32/- 
6 ft. high 36 


6 ft. long strong panels of coniferous timber. 


SUPERLAP Ae 
INTERWOVEN — — 
FENCING ic 
3ft. high .. 29/7 
4ft. high .. 3 
Sft. high .. 
6ft. high .. 45/- 


1st class ‘peep-proof’ and extra rigid fence. 
Carr. Paid to Station, England, Wales and Scotland. 
CHESTNUT FENCING, TUBS, GATES, etc. 
Special dozen rate. Write for Free Lists. 
VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS 
(Dept. R.H.S.) WANTAGE, BERKS 


TREE SPECIALIST 


COMPANY LTD. 


RUSTINGTON, SUSSEX 


(Tel. 1679) 


We operate in Sussex, Surrey and Hants. 
And specialise in those more difficult opera- 
tions needing special care and supervision. 


TREE SURGERY POLLARDING 
PRUNING SPRAYING 
BRACING AND SHAPING 


TREE PRESERVATION 


Flowering Trees, Shrubs and Plants supplied 
and planted from our nurseries—also 
ORCHIDS in variety. 

Tel. RUSTINGTON 1679 


Director: A. RUMSEY, F.R.H.S. 
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JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 
Sundays—preferably by appointment. 
We havea large acreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 
Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 
In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks — 
of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 
PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 
Telephone : 
In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 
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CURTIS’S 
BOTANICAL MAGAZINE 


Containing coloured plates with figures, descriptions and 
observations on the Botany, History and Culture of new 
and rare plants. 


Edited by W. B. Turrill, D.Sc., F.L.S. Keeper of the 
Herbarium, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 


The Botanical Magazine is the oldest current scientific 
periodical of its kind with coloured illustrations in the 
World, and in the beauty of production and the high 
standard of its contributions it is unique. It should be 
found in every library with a botanical or horticultural 
section. Volume 170, the sixth in the New Series, will 
be published in four parts over a two-year period. 


Subscription Rates £2 per year, U.S.A. $5.75 post free. 
Subscriptions can also be received for the complete volume 
at £4, $11.50 in U.S.A., post free. Complete volumes 
are also available for each year since the New Series was 
started in 1948. Price £4 per volume. 


Subscriptions and orders should be sent to 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


THE 

ZINNIAS, en SOUTHERN TREE SURGERY 
an COMPANY 

OTHER CHOICE BEDDING PLANTS Tree Surgeons 


Arborists and 


from 
WILLIAM LORD (LEEDS) LTD. toa, 10, tet 
WETHERBY ROAD, BARDSEY, ovata Winchester, 
(Tel. 3945) (Tel. 3972) 


"Phone: COLLINGHAM BRIDGE 452 


Advise on, estimate for, and carry out all tree work. 


WATTLE FENCING 


ECONOMICAL SCREEN and 
WIND SHELTER 


SUDBURY, SUFFOLK — 2 miles... 


FOR SALE : Charming Modern Residence in shel- 
tered position on sunny hillside with unusually 


interesting garden (about | acre). Exten- ° 
sive unspoilt views over beautiful Scour Valley WOVEN 
(Constable's Country). 2 reception rooms, tiled Stak 94 
kitchen, cloakroom, W.C., garden room, 4/5 11d. 
bedrooms, bathroom, separate W.C. Central 6x5’ 21 “4 ps 1/1 
6’ x 6 26/11, 1/4 


Heating; Main Electricity and Water; Garage. 
Quarter mile from main road bus route. A really 
choice property for a garden lover. Owner now 
invites offers: pleti 


Carriage paid station 
NU-LOCK @ OSIER @ CLEFT CHESTNUT etc. 
Fence your garden the ‘RURAL * way. 
DAVIDS RURAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


128(R), EBURY STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
(Offices and Showroom) 


onc jon. 
Particulars BOARDMAN & OLIVER, Estate 
Agents, Sudbury, Suffolk. Telephone 2247/8. 


SMAIL’S GARDEN SHOP Our reputation for quality and 
service is unequalled. Write for 
Seeds for Garden and Greenhouse our newly published catalogue of : 
Climbing, Alpine and Hardy Plants 
Flowering and Evergreen Shrubs * Begonias * Delphiniums 
Gladiohk. Lawn Grass Seed. Polyanthus Gloxinias 
Fertilisers. Insecticides. * Cyclamens * Herbaceous Plants 
and test it for yourself. 
W. SMAIL 
44/46, Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W.1 Vache ain 
ABBey 4427 OMG 
One minute from St. James’s Park Station of Bath. 


Five minutes from R.H.S, Hall 


THERE §8 NO MORE RELIABLE OR SUITABLE 
ADJUNCT TO THE WORK OF THE NURSERY- 
MAN OR GROWER THAN 
“ECLIPSE” SEDGE PEAT 
Prepared and graded for every specific use. 


‘SERPENT’ 
INDELIBLE (LEAD) 
LABELS 
LAST 100 YEARS 
NEAT, LEGIBLE, 
SELF-AFFIXING, 


ADAPTABLE, COM- 
PLETELY RELIABLE 


We bring to your notice: 
“ECLIPSE” PEAT BLOCKS 

Ideal for walling and rockeries: cheaper than stone 

“ECLIPSE” RHODODENDRON PEAT 


For Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Heathers and other 
Peat Loving Plants. 


NO. 1 LABEL MACHINE 


Printed with any (different) names, 3/6 Dozen; 
27/—100. Label-printing Machines from £3 12s. 6d. 


eke IDE. Particulars and special Leaflet on request. 
make IDEAL GIFTS 
SERPENT LABEL WORKS ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY LIMITED ; 
ROCKBEER, EXETER ASHCOTT SOMERSET 
T 
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THE COMPLETE BOOK OF THE 


DAHLIA 
BY ROY GENDERS 


This book is the result of 20 years’ dahlia 


growing by an amateur and professional 
grower and the publishers believe it to 12/6 net 
be the most comprehensive work on this 

popular plant ever written. 


BOOK OF THE GERANIUM 
BY JOHN E. CROSS 
The first Pelar- 
br nearly 100 years, Over 1,000 varievies net 
an indispensable reference 


: Obtainable from booksellers, newsagents, etc. 
In case of difficulty, direct from : 


The SATURN PRESS 
35 EVELINE ROAD, MITCHAM, SURREY 


Keep LAWNS, BEDS 
and BORDERS in 
TIP-TOP CONDITIO 
with the 


“RAINFAN’ 


Dry spells cannot mar your efforts to make 
your garden a ‘show piece’ if you invest in 
a ‘ Rainfan,’ for then you can provide adequate 
water throughout the season, whatever the 
weather. The ‘Rainfan’ waters a square 
50 ft. x 50 ft., entirely automatically, from 
the mains supply. PORTABLE, RUST- 


PROOF AND LASTS A LIFETIME. 
Price £9 - 16-0 
Carriage and packing 4/- extra 


Fully illustrated leaflet available on request 
BRITISH OVERHEAD IRRIGATION LTD. 
UPPER HALLIFORD - SHEPPERTON - MIDDLESEX 
Tel. : Sunbury 3077/8 


Getting 
Down 


To Earth! 
FLEXIBLE EARTH 


is the complete organic soll conditioner. 
Its invigorating action promotes healthier 
and sturdier plant growth plus Bigger 
and Better Crops. 

Gardeners throughout the country send 
us their letters of appreciation. 


“PERFECT” “LAM DELIGHTED” 
G. Barton, of Within | bought | 4 Ibs. of your Flex. 
House Gardens, Nr. ible Earth a few weeks ago 


tenham, Glos., writes 2/4/49 
—Flexible Earth | would 
think is as near perfect as ibs. more as soon as you 
anything we have in this can. | enclose P.O. for 6/6. 
country quite different toany —E. R., Barnes Common 
of the John Innes composts. S.W. 13. 19/1/47. 
141b.6/6 2Bib.13/- £1.26 cwt. 2.0.0 
Carriage paid nearest station or post paid home 
where possible. Cash with order. 
Buy from your local dealer, or if in difficulty send a 
1/— stamp and a large envelope for 48 page Lookiee 
——- the secret of how to win prizes. 1/- 
refunded against subsequent order. 


THE CORNISH FLEXIBLE EARTH CO., 


52 LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 
London Showrooms: 52 The Cornish jungle, 228 Strand, 
(Opposite Law Courts). Centra! 8195. 


and | am delighted with it. 
Will you please send me |4 


WALTER €. SLOCOCK, Lid. 


FOR OVER 160 YEARS 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST QUALITY 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for copies of our 
CATALOGUES 


“RHODOS and AZALEAS”’ and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS” 


GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING oe SURREY 


Grams : Irrigation, Shepperton 
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SATURDAY IN THE COUNTRY! 


Adjoining Richmond Park, our well- 

kept nurseries abound in interesting and 

unusual trees and shrubs. See these 

now, while at their best, any week-day 

between 8 and 5. Between Hammer- 

smith and Kingston No. 71 ‘buses pass 
us regularly. 


(Most constant of R.H.S. Show exhibitors). 


Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 
PARK ROAD NURSERIES 


KINGSTON - SURREY 
Telephone KIN 0296. 


KETTERING LOAM 


As supplied for over 30 years to the 
Leading Horticulturists. Hand Dug 
Yellow Fibrous, from our own virgin 
fields. Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand, 
and Noted Nottingham Marl. 
Quotations for any quantity, delivered 
by Rail, or Road Transport to your 
door. 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
28a STATION RD., KETTERING, 
NORTHANTS 
Telephone: 3059 


BUY DIRECT from MANUFACTURER 
DDT 50%, Wettabie Powder. To make 16 gals.: 
double quantity, 3/9 
Hormone Selective Weed Killer for Lawns, contarnin 
~D, to treat 550 sq. ft.: 26; double qty. 43 
Tomato Setting Spray. To make 8 pints : 
1/-; double quantity, 1/9 
Bramble and Brushwood Killer Concentrate. 
To treat $60 sq. ft.: 2,6; double quantity, 49 
Rapid General Fertiliser. Powder to make 210 gals. : 
2/6; double quantity, 4,9 
Liquid Plant Food for Flowers. To make 64 gals.: 
1/8; double quantity, 3/3 
Liquid Piant Food for Vematenp, To make 64 gals. : 
19; double quantity, 33 
Liquid Plant Food for General ry To make 64 gals. : 
1,9; double quantity, 3/3 
All the above with full instructions for use. 
POST FREE, CASH WITH ORDER, FROM DEPT. B. 


BROADWICK LABORATORIES 
58 BROADWICK STREET, LONDON, wW.! 


ALLWOOD’S 
CARNATION 
FLOWERS 


are the ideal gift for all 
occasions. 


Selected colours or unique 
mixed shades. 


From: 
1 gn. to 5 gns. 
per box 


Write for Catalogue 


HAYWARDS HEATH 
Carnation Specialists SUSSEX 


94 R.H.S. Cut Flower Dept. 


BAMBOO CANES 


All per A. Thin B. — C. Stout D. Ex. Stout 
100 d. 


s. d. d. s. d. 5. 
12 in 26 3 0 4 0 5 
18 in 30 40 5 0 6 0 
2 ft. 40 60 7 6 10 0 
2) ft. 5 0 7 0 10 0 15 0 
3 ft. 7 6 10 0 15 0 20 0 
4 ft. 12 6 15 0 25 0 30 O 
5 fe. 25 0 0 35 0 40 0 
6 fc. 30 0 35 0 40 0 45 0 
7 ft. 40 0 45 0 50 0 60 0 
8 fc. 45 0 50 0 60 0 70 0 
10fe. 50 0 60 0 70 0 80 0 


Orders up to £1 add 2s post. Carriage paid 
nearest station. C.W.O. 

THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE CO.LTD. 
52, LANIVET, BODMIN CORNWALL 
London Showrooms: 52 “The Cornish Jungle,’’ 
228 Strand, W.C.2. (Opp.: Law Courts.)CEN. 8195 


“ RIVIERA” SCREENING 


Is split $° dia. bamboo bound nearly close by galv'd 
wires in 10 yds. rolls—5? and 49 wide. 


IDEAL FOR SIGHT 
FROST PROOFING 
SHADE/ . OPEN WIRE 
GREENHOUSES, OR IRON 
FRAMES, ETC. FENCES, ETC. 


Fencing & Gates. All types, supplied and fixed. 
Oak Pale Panels, Wovenwood, Hazel & Osier 
Hurdles, Chestnut Fencing, Teak Garden Furniture 
GERALD GILMER LTD. 
Te... 1601 LEWES EST. 1922 


And at BISHOP’S WALTHAM. Tel.: 27/ 
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TARRY’S KETTERING LOAM 


Finest top spit taken from our own 

virgin fields. Also sterilized soil and 

compost to the John Innes Formula. 

Quotations by return for delivery 

in 7/8 ton lorry loads or by rail 
in small quantities. 


V. TARRY 


PYTCHLEY LODGE, KETTERING 
Telephone: KETTERING 4061 


Garages, greenhouses, 
loose-boxes and garden 
buildings of all descrip- 
tions. 

Please send for 
illustrated catalogue. 


ALPHA WOODCRAFT 
Dept. 24, Gutteridge St., Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge, Middx Tel. HAYes 0657 
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THE JOURNEYS AND 


PLANT INTRODUCTIONS 
OF 


GEORGE FORREST, v.M.H. 


Edited by Dr. J. Macqueen Cowan, C.B.E. 


with the assistance ef members of the staff of the 
Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, and E. H. M. Cox 

This book contains a personal account of the collector by Sir 
William Wright Smith, F.R.S. , Regius Keeper of the Edinburgh 
Botanic Garden; an account of his journeys by E. H. M. Cox, 
who himself travelled with Farrer; chapters on Rhododendrons 
and Primulas by Dr, Cowan al Dr. H. R. Fletcher respec- 
tively, and shorter sections on all the other main genera in 
which Forrest collected notable plants. There are 85 mono- 
chrome illustrations and five colour plates. 


Published in collaboration with The Oxford University Press. 


Royal 8vo, 30s., postage and packing Is. 
U.S.A. $5 (including postage and packing) 


THE RHODODENDRON 
HANDBOOK 1962 


The Handbook has been completely revised and brought up to date 
since its publication in 1947. The list of species with descriptions 
and synonyms has been revised by Dr. Cowan and Mr. Davidian, 

while the list of hybrid Rhododendrons has been amended by an 
expert Committee. The number of stars accorded and the hardi- 
ness ratings have been carefully considered by the Committee in the 
case of each species and hybrid, and this makes the volume of 
unique Value to all growers of Rhododendrons. A list of collectors’ 

numbers and the Rhododendron Stud Book are also included. 


£1 1s. od. Postage and Packing 9d. U.S.A. $3.25 post free. 


Obtainable from 
THE SECRETARY 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 1 


£3 
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Have 
you tried 


VERY experienced gardener knows the value of Nitrogen, 

Potash and Phosphates in plant feeding. The advantages 
of Plantoid Plant Growth Tablets are that every tablet contains 
these essentials in balanced form plus Iron and Manganese for 
colour, Calcium for soil conditioning and Naphthalene to dis- 
courage soi! pests. Plantoids offer you these ingredients already 
mixed, for use with the majority of garden plants. The tablet 
ensures easy and correct application and consistent dosage. 
Formula and full instructions in every packet; use Plentoids on 
flowers, soft fruits and vegetables and particularly for pot plants. 


PLANTOIDS 


REGD. 
PLANT GROWTH TABLETS 


STANDARD 
Get them from all Chemists, Co-ops, |ronmongers, Seedsmen and PACK OF 3 16 
Multiple Stores, etc. 300 
GRAHAM FARISH LTD., Bromiley, Kent GROWERS PACK 1000 8/- 


Makers of Snap Vacuum Closures. 


Printed by Spottsswoode, Ballantyne & Co. Lad., London and Colchester. 
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